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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “ GLOBE” says :—“ Taytor BrortuERs, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THEopRomMA, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 
“For Hom@oprartus and Invauips we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


; 3 BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
. - O A ( SEWING COTTON, 


ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON 
S EW { N G This Cotton being greatly improved in 
quality and finish, will be found unsurpassed for 
Machine or Hand Sewing. 
On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 


T CROCHET OR 
O ; N. TATTING COTTON 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRE FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


MESS, EXPORT, & FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
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1m London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. — 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCOS ESSENCE OF LINSHED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 

erseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in b | have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 134d. and 2s, 9d. each. 


D A L “Which really consists of pure Cocoa Nibs deprived of the super- M E D A [ 
M E | uous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatr, 


1873, -a SC 1855, 1867, 


VIENNA, — F R Y’ S PARIS. _ 


wie EXTRAGT OF GOGOA ‘su 























A perfectly pure and delicious beverage prepared exclusively | . 


M F ) A L from choice Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil. | MEDA F p r L 


1865, 1872, | Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. Purchasers | 1853, 
DUBLIN. of this class of Cocoa should ask for *‘ Fry’s Extract or Cocoa.” | NEW YORK. 





HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
SOLD IN 
SEE NAME ON LABEL. Bottles as 
Wine, at 3s., 5s., and 9s, 
Lozenges, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
Globules, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s, 6d, 


And Powder, in l-ounce Bottles, at 5s, each, 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON AND SON, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


N.B.—Ask for MORSON’S PREPARATIONS, 





ESTABLISHED 1862. 


BH. MOBDER, 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


LARGE USEFUL. STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


ALI GOODS WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
EASY TERMS. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 
OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD 


SPECIALITIES. 


eee e QUININE WINE. 











"Y ORKSHIRE RELISH. 





fe aes BAKING POWDER. 





R. HASSALL’S FOOD. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Dh The cheapest because the best, and indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
& Wt. boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, and 
beautiful light Bread without yeast. 





= Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, , &., in ld, Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s, Tins. 
inheniohi by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Rae a This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the a4 viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes 
Ss more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 











ee Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &e., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d, each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL'S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy known 
for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. &c. Restores delicate invalids to 
fj 6health and vigour. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &o., at 1s., 1s. 1} ad, Qs., and 2s, 3d. each Bottle, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 


DR. HASSALIL'S FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


Dr. Arrnur Hitt Hassatt, M.D., recommends this as the best and most nourishing of all Infants’ and 
Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains every requisite for the 
full and healthy support and development of the body, and is, to a cansiderable extent, self- digestive. 
Recommended by the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &c. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &e., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s. Gd., 6s., 16s., and 28s, each. 


MANUFAGTURERS—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & Co., LEEDS. 


A Treatise by Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D, Lond., on the “Alimentation of Infants, Children, and 
Invalids,” sent Post Free on application, 
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TO OUR READERS. 
We have completed the First Volume of the New Series of the Orchestra—more than a twelvemonth having elapsed 


since the weekly issue was discontinued. We now contemplate the change with unmixed satisfaction : we are not con 
scious of having lost either friends or influence ; and we have certainly gained a number of new Subscribers, and have 
reasonable hopes of gaining many more. We do not indulge in the high aims which distinguish some who are 
endeavouring to occupy the place we vacated; if we can retain as hitherto the respect and regard of our supporters, a 
modest aim and moderate usefulness may content us. Tothose supporters we beg to offer our sincere and ul thanks, 


*,* The next number of the Orchestra will contain the Title and Index of Vol. I. of the New Series, Subscribers are requested to 


The commencement of a Second volume offers a good opportunity for New Subscribers, the annual subscription 
A Jew copies of the first twelve numbers may still be had, 


HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


complete their sets. 
commencing with August including the complete volume. 


SWIFT AND CO., NEWTON STREET, 
— : 






























































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 

=  FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS. mm 

uj = ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. mm 
5 5 
u  FENNINGS CHILDREN’S POWDERS => 
< - For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. zr” 
~” Ww Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender babe, — < 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 14d. and 23. 9d. (great saving), with full Directions, za 
uJ Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED Fenninas, West Cowes, I. W. 
: ‘ s : - ’ 
>. wasn wee “| || 6S 





BROKEN !! 


DAVY’S 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


Securely and neatly mends 
China, Glass, Earthenware, Wood, 
Cabinet Work, and Fancy 
Articles, 

Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 

See the name of “‘E. DAVY,” the 
original Inventor, is on the label, 
and also that of 


BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON. 











Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depdt, 150, Oxford Street. 


A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 
The Teething of Infants. 
EXTERNAL USE ONLY, 
MRS. JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FREE FROM ANY NARCOTIC, 
affords immediate relief to the 
Gums, prevents convulsions, and 
during fifty years has attained a 
world-wide reputation. Mothers 
should ask for Mrs. JOHNSON’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, and see that 
the name of “Barclay & Sons, 
Farringdon-street,” is on the Go- 
vernment Stamp. 

Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Onre of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH AND 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females, 


























THE NEW CLOCK BAROMETER. 


Height, 27 inches. Indispensable in every house, 
2 and undamageable by heat or damp, 
‘ Price (securely packed), £3 3s, 

THE CASE is metal bronzed (the 
design being beautifully brought 
out), and formsa striking orna- 
ment for the dining-room, hall, 
library, counting-house, &. 

THE CLOCK goes twelve days, 
striking hours in full, and one at 
each half-hour, andisa sound move- 
ment, keeping accurate time. Ithas 
white enamel dial and crystal glass, 

THE BAROMETER is Aneroid, 
the kind which, from its conve- 
nient size, precision, and non- 
liability to injury, has come into 
such universal requirement. 

THE THERMOMETER is gra- 
duated to both the Fahrenheit and 
Reaumur scales. 

Illustrated and Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Novelties in Clocks, Ane- 
roids, and Watches free by Post on 
application. 

“The Aneroid alone is worth the 
money.” —Field. 

Complete treatise on Aneroids sent free 
of charge with each instrument. 


J. J. WAINWRIGHT & C0., 56, CAMBRIDGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


EsTaBLISHED Forty YEARs, 


As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 


Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 














None genuine unless signed 





Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 





BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


us preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
romance ; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 


These Pills require no restraint of dict or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. 


- Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 5 


Tourists and Travellers, 


Visitors to the Seaside and Others, 


by} Te \ | 
| core Bonaire Beats | Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun and heated 


JOSE PH GILLOTT’S | particles of Dust, will find 
oe eee 5 eee _ ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. | 
| 


GLASS SHADES. 


FERN CA: CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION. ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 
T A B L E. G L A S ) An invigorator and beautifier of the Hair beyond all 


OF ALL KINDS, precedent. 


GEO RC E HO U GHTON AN D $0 N, | Or — bestows = ee 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 

















a most refreshing preparation for the 
Complexion, dispelling the cloud of lan- 
guor and relaxation, allaying all heat 
anc irritability, and immodiateiy afford- 
ing the pleasing sensation attending 
restored elasticity and healthful state of 
the skin. Freckles, Tan Spots, Flushes, 
Pimples, and Discoloration fly befor® 
its application, and give place to purity 
of complexion with the glow of beauty 
and of bloom. In cases of Sunburn, or 
Stings of Insects, its virtues have long 
been acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per Bottle. 




















ness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a 
healthy firmness, and to the Breath a delicate fragrance, 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. on at 20, HATTON GARDEN; and by Chemists and 


Perfumers, 











~ READE’S ASK FOR “ ROWLAND’S” ARTICLES. 
CITROUS SALINE. DR. ROBERTS'S 
drnusbt enclaves wiring Aeaigns, Acaise oes GELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


ness, Sickness, Feverishness, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Influ- : 
enza, Skin Eruptions, and all diseases caused by an undue CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 
excess of acid in the system. Its use prevents and cures | Proved by more than Sixty Years’ experience as an invalu- 
Fevers, Small Pox, Stone and Gravel, Apoplexy and Para- | able remedy for Wounds of every description, Burns, Scalds, 
lysis, all of which arise from too large an amount of acid | Bruises, Chilblains, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, and Scorbutic 
elements in the body. Whenev — tongue is —_ atures or | Eruptions. Sold in Pots, at 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. each, 
coated, this Saline is the best of all remedies old by most a 
Chemists, in Stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and lls, | DR. ROBERTS'S PILULZ ANTISCROPHULA, OR ALTERATIVE PILLS, 
each, Sent by Rail direct from the Makers, on receipt of | One of the best alterative Medicines for purifying the Blood 
40, 54, or 132 stamps. and assisting Nature in all her endaee. joy Ay = - a 
4 lew }mild and superior Family Aperient, which may taken 
SEE MAKERS | without confinement or change of dict. Sold in Boxes, 


READE BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. | is. 144., 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. 


Lonpown Acrents: SANGER & SONS, 150, Oxford Street. | Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & BARNICOTT, at 
EpinsurcH: DUNCAN, FLOCKHART & CO. |their Dispensary, Bridport ; and by all respectable Medicine 
Guascow: Tue AporHecartes’ Co. ! Vendors in the United Kingdom. 














PRICE THREEPENCE; BY POST THREEPENCE-HALFPENNY. 


THE CAN TICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, & ATHANASIAN CREED; 


POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 


GG. i. .W i diwaare OG, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and “Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








LONDON: J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; & 4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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BI LiITA RD S. 
=—==PITHURSTON & CO., 


ke BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.O. 
BY APPOINTMENT, 
Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 





















\, S22 GOLD MEDAL& 


a 


asi i es mp 
| |BAKING MAPOWDERL| 
Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. Makes delicious 


Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d. and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s. and 5s. boxes, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfamed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
. their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London, 


GREAT SAVING. 











FLANNELS AND CALICOES 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS, AT PRIME COST. 


Patterns and Price Lists post-free of Calicoes, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Blinds, Linens, Hollands, 
Table Linen, Towels, Quilts, Prints, Muslins, Furniture, Chintz, Handkerchiefs, Dress Stuffs, Fancy Shirt- 
ings, Under-clothing, and GOODS for CHARITIES ; Carriage paid on £3 Orders. Flannels and Sheet- 


oo“ 
ings, &c., cut in any lengths ; Calicoes not less than twelve yards. 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 65, SILVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


GLENFIELD 


ST A R C H. is the only kind used in Her 
Majesty’s Laundry. 
If there are any Laprzs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package; and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 
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POPULAR MUSIC. 


THE VERY LAST GALOP. 
By SIGNOR ARDITI, 4s. 
PERFORMED AT COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


This capital Galop has been played nightly at the Pro- ) a 
oncerts, conducted by the composer, with great much importance is produced for this voice.”— Queen, 


menade 
success. 
ARDITI'S SONG, 
THE NEAREST WAY HOME. 
Words by H. B, Farnrz, 
This favourite song b: 


and F. Also for Piano, by KE. L. Hixe, 
price. 


A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN © 
TREE. 


New Song. By J. L. HATTON. 


“Is exceedingly original, quaint, and truly charming—a | Bird of the Wilderness. 


song that will add to the composer's fame.”— Queen, 
This favourite song for soprano sent for 2s. 


ESMERALDA. 
LEVEY’S POPULAR SONG. 

**One of the brightest modern compositions of its kind.” 
Standard. 

The song in D, E, or F., 4s. 
Richards. 4s.; Rochard, 2s, Waltzes by Godfrey, 4s. 
price. 

LOVE MY LOVE. 
By CIRO PINSUTL 

“Signor Pinsuti has produced nothing happier than the 

fresh, brilliant song before us. It is tuneful without being 


Half- 


commonplace, and it is accompanied in masterly fashion.” 


—Queen. Sent for 2s. 


MARITANA GAY GITANA. 
Companion to ‘“‘ Esmeralda.” New Song. By W. C. LEVEY. 
The immense success of ‘‘ Esmeralda” has caused a large 
demand for this companion song, and its attractions fully 
answer expectation. Sent for 2s. 
NEW SONG FOR BARITONE. 
THE MINER. 
By BERTHOLD TOURS. 
* Ragged, and swart, and rough is he, 
Yet staunch and true, as a man should be.” 
Sent for 2s. 


Signor Arprtr is published in D | 
4s. Sent at half! 7 am Thine, only Thine. 


For pianoforte by Kuhe, 4s. ; | 


THE RAFT. 
New Song. By CIRO PINSUTI. 
| **Contraltos will hail this highly dramatic and forcible 
song or scena as a boon. It is rarely that anything of 80 


Sent for 2s. 

TEN POPULAR SONGS. is. 
DUFF & STEWART’S MAGAZINE, No. 1, contains :— 
|The Goodbye at the Door. | Only Come. Berthold Tours. 
oa gir | The’Gondolette, A. Lee. 


J. Benedict. |Gentle Words, E, F. Rim- 
a <1 and other Days. bault. 
W. Wallace. : 
|The King and the Beggar | mas to love me. E, 
Maid. W. C. Levey. = 4 
E.|A Young Lady’s No, §S. 
| Land, | Glover. : 
TWELVE SONGS, 
| {By SAMUEL LOVER. 
| In DUFF & STEWART’S MAGAZINE, No. 2. Price 1s. 


The Fisherman's Daughter, 

Oh, that Golden Strand. 

The Hour before ~" 

The Ring and the Winding 
Sheet, 

Rory O’More. 

The Morning Dream. 


TWELVE SONGS, 
By SAMUEL LOVER. 


The Angel’s Whisper. 
The May Dew. 

The Fairy Tempter. 
The Three Loves. 
The Bridge of Sighs. 
Cradle Song. 


In DUFF & STEWART’S MAGAZINE, No. 5. Price 1s, 
What will you do, Love? The Four-leaved Sham- 
The Two Birds. rock, 

The Cushla Machree. The Charm. 

O Native Music. The Falling Star. 

O Watch you well by Day- The Fairy Boy. 
light. The Letter. 


The Snow. The New Moon. 


DUFF & STEWART’S MAGAZINE OF 
POPULAR VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO, 


each, may be had “of all Musicsellers and Book- 


Price ls, l “o! ‘ : 
| sellers in Great Britain and the Colonies. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





FIRST-CLASS MEDALS to] MAW & Co., 
DUBLIN, 1865; AND OPO 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED 


EXHIBITION OF 1862, 
RTO. 


and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 





combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and CO.'s pattern-book, the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. Specimens may be 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM. DALE, 50, oun 
Dalton Street, and London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONs, 456, West 
Strand. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL and Co., 10, St. George's 


Crescent. 
BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 











The only Preparation that will certainly revive, renew, 
and restore the original and riatural colour of grey or faded 
hair, stop its falling off, and induce a luxuriant growth, 
Forty years of trial and success is the basis of this unquali- 
fied statement. During that time it has been used by many 
thousands-of persons, and it has never failed to satisfy the 
expectations of a rational purchaser. Sold by all Chemists 
and Perfumers throughout the world, price 6s, 


Depots:—114 & 1164, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON; & 
35, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS, 





CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


Best BRUSSELS, all sizes, at Second-hand Price. 
AXMINSTER and WILTON, all sizes. 
Second-hand TURKEY, AXMINSTER, and WILTON, to be sold cheap. 


HEARTH RUGS. TURKEY, AXMINSTER, and VELVET PILE—a large quantity. 





E. A. HEWETT, 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER, 


1, DELANCEY STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
































PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192, FLEET STREET, 
Anp 1 & 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





THE VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER 


COMBINES TOTAL FREEDOM FROM GREASE WITH A PERFECTLY SMOOTH SURFACE, 
Samples sent post-fr ee for Highteen Stamps. 


The Best and Cheapest House in London for STATIONERY. 


Travelling Writing Cases, Inkstands, Bags, Desks, and every requisite for the Tourist. 











NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT | THE NAME OF J. AND J. CASH. 
SOLD BY DRAPERS | | EVERYWHERE. 


Cash's {4} Frilling 


THE MOST DURABLE AND SATISFACTORY TRIMMING FOR 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS GREAT STOVE GOMPETITION AT LONDON. 











204 STOVES AND RANGES IN COMPETITION BY ALL THE EMINENT CONSTRUCTORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS, 
The full and severe TRIALS and TESTING OPERATIONS extending over the whole of the year 1874, and resulting in 


SMITH AND WELLSTOOD, 


OF THE COLUMBIAN STOVE WORKS 


(London Show Rooms, No. 2, LUDGATE CIRCUS), 


OCCUPYING THE HIGHEST POSITION FOR EF FICIENCY AND ECONOMY, AND BEING DECLARED BY THE 
RECORDS OF ALL THE TRIALS 


FIRST AND BEST, 


AND THEIRS, OVER ALL OTHER APPROVED APPARATUS, COMING UP TO AND GOING BEYOND THE 
PRINCIPAL AND REQUIRED STANDARDS, UPON 


TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. LESS FUEL. 
PRICE LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


2, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “‘ A PERFECT 
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CHAPTER X. ALEC’S CONFESSION. 


I nave said that Mrs. Raeburn no longer 
thought it necessary to put her brother-in- 
law through any cross-examination as to 
his affairs; but from the hour of the dis- 
covery of his being a wealthy man, she 
plied him with endless questions concern- 
ing his personal comforts. He had only 
to express a wish respecting the arrange- 
1 ment of his room, the time at which he 
preferred to take his meals, and his 
preference to a particular dish at any one 
of them, to have it gratified. She well 
reconsidered within herself that question 
of his smoking in bed, and on her reflect- 
ing that the house and furniture were 
insured to their full value, and that if any 
accident did occur, he would surely see the 
propriety of handsomely recompensing the 
family for the inconvenience, she withdrew 
her objection to that custom. On the very 
next morning after that narration of his 
adventures, the fatted calf—in the miti- 
gated form of a couple of kidneys—was 
served up for the breakfast of this honoared 
guest, and great was the chagrin of his 
hostess when he only took a fourth of that 
costly dish, as being, when the two ladies 
had declined to partake of it, neither more 
nor less than his proper share. In vain 
did she wink hard at her husband and her 
son; they were neither of them inclined 
to deny themselves so unusual a dainty, 
while, as for myself, I considered it as 
included in my one hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum, and would probably 
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have done so (as Mrs. Raeburn afterwards 
observed in confidence to John, who, as a 
matter of course, retailed it to me) “had 
it been nightingales’ tongues.” 

In consequence of this generous for- 
bearance on the part of brother Alec, the 
general supply of these extras was largely 
increased, so that we all benefited from 
his sister-in-law’s desire to please him. 
There was really no limit to her endea- 
vours to gratify his tastes, his palate, 
and even those inconvenient fancies, from 
which no man, who has sojourned long 
in foreign climes, is wholly free. The ser- 
pents had their bread and milk, and per- 
formed their evolutions as they pleased, 
the only stipulation being that they should 
remain in Mr. Alexander's apartment, ex- 
cept when he occasionally played Laocoon 
with them in the drawing-room, for the 
public amusement; the bull-dog eat his 
weight in beefsteaks twice a day; and the 
parrot was allowed to indulge in a vocabu- 
lary that was more extensive than select, 
at any hour of the day or night, not even 
excepting Sundays. Every doubt of her 
brother-in-law’s being a wealthy man had 
been swept away from her mind, if not 
from the moment when he had presented 
her with that precious example of Peruvian 
handiwork, at all events from that in 
which the Kirkdale jeweller, whom she 
consulted on the subject without delay, 
assured her that it was genuine gold. 
The reflection that she had judged rightly 
in this matter, while her husband had 
doubted, was also a source of intense 
satisfaction to her, and although - Mrs. 
Raeburn was scarcely one of those persons 
who are said to be “very agreeable when 
pleased,” her manners were modified by 
the circumstance, and at least presented a 
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pleasing contrast to what they had been 
before her guest’s arrival. 

Another source of congratulation with 
her was the importance that the family 
acquired in the neighbourhood from their 
possession of brother Alec, the report of 
whose untold wealth spread far and wide, 
enriching the social soil as such news is 
wont to do, so that acquaintanceships 
sprang up where none had hitherto ex- 
isted, and in some cases even yielded wel- 
come fruit in the form of “ an increased 
legal connection.” Mr. and Mrs. Raeburn 
had more invitations to dinner during 
the next five months—thanks to the com- 
panion they took with them—than they 
had received during the same number of 
years. This new-born popularity, however, 
had its drawbacks, in the necessity it en- 
tailed of a reciprocity of hospitality; and 
many a feast had the reluctant mistress of 
the Priory to provide in which her ginger- 
wine could not play its thrifty part, and 
the feathered grasses that had been wont 
to furnish forth her frugal table were 
compelled to give way to the foaming wine, 
for which brother Alec had expressed his 
decided preference. His natural and mat- 
ter-of-course acceptance of all the favours 
which she lavished on him would have 
been intolerable to her, did she not count 
it as so much corroboration of his pos- 
session of those ample means with which 
he was on all hands credited; but with 
other persons his simple, unaffected man- 
ners were highly popular. My Uncle 
Ralph, in particular, who was among the 
first to congratulate him on his return to 
England, delighted in his company; while 
my aunt was reported to have expressed a 
suspicion that brother Alec was an im- 
postor, who, from some masked ambition, 
had essayed to play the part of a Raeburn, 
but who was, in reality, much too “nice” to 
be related to the family. He was certainly 
very nice. Tender, gentle, and generous, 
with such a genial air as charmed his 
hearers, and a graphic power of describing 
what he had seen that evinced no common 
intellectual powers; but he was also very 
eccentric. He had a habit of twitching so 
violently when suffering under long bucolic 
stories from the country gentlemen, or pro- 
tracted discourses from the Kirkdale pulpit, 
thatyou might have judged him to beafilicted 
by St. Vitus’s dance ; while, when moved 
to indignation by some after-dinner an- 
tagonist—this was especially the case when 
any tyrannical or oppressive system was 
being apologised for or defended—he was 





accustomed, before his turn came to reply, 
to emit guttural noises expressive of dis- 
satisfaction and disgust, of the utterance of 
which he was wholly unconscious. 

It is needless to say that these salient 
points, as also many other peculiarities of 
tone and manner, were seized upon by John 
Raeburn, and imitated to perfection. The 
family likeness, of which his mother had 
spoken, between the uncle and nephew 
was quite strong enough, to begin with, 
to utterly demolish my Aunt Hastings’s 
theory. Then John was thin and spare, 
and had an old faee; so that, but for the 
white hair and beard, you might easily 
have imagined, when this undutiful lad 
was giving his imitations, that his Uncle 


Alec was addressing you in person. The . 


best of it was, that nobody appreciated 
this performance better than the individual 
who was thus travestied; and many a 
hearty laugh did he enjoy at his own ex- 
pense while John twitched and grunted at 
an imaginary antagonist, or lavished on 
Chico the absurdly-endearing epithets that 
were wont to be applied to him by his de- 
voted master. The dismal Priory was, in 
fact, transformed by Uncle Alec’s genial 
presence, and by the fun that grew out of 
it, into quite an agreeable place of resi- 
dence; and, as the attorney by no means 
overtasked me with legal duties, and the 
relations between myself and Gertrude, 
though tacit, grew every day more tender 
and confidential, I, for my part, had no 
cause to complain of my lot. If it were 
my purpose, indeed, to be my own biogra- 
pher, I should here, though but for a brief 
space, be narrating how the course of true 
love did run smooth, and everything bade 
fair to make two lovers happy; but this 
story has not myself, but others, for its 
theme, though I and she, who was dearer 
than myself, chanced to have the thread 
of our lives mingled with theirs. 

There was one thing only that disturbed 
Mrs. Raeburn’s complacent satisfaction 
with the position of affairs—namely, that 
up to this date not a word had passed 
her brother-in-law’s lips respecting the 
agreement made between him and Mark 
in their far-back youth, which, for all her 
husband’s confidence in brother Alec’s 
sense of its moral obligation, she was very 
desirous to hear him acknowledge. Had 
he been the one likely to be advantaged 
by a division of profits, he would have 
been eager enough, she reasoned, to advert 
to the subject; and so far his silence was 
not displeasing to her; but there were 
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other matters which made her impatient 
for what my uncle Hastings called Alec’s 
Declaration of Independence. The rector, 
it will be remembered, had been admitted 
to the secret on the same occasion with 
myself, when the attorney, warmed with 
wine, and confident that he would never 
set eyes on his long-lost relative again, 
had beguiled our after-dinner time with 
its relation; but a sense of delicacy had 
not only restrained him from communi- 
cating it to others, but had caused him to 
enjoin on me a similarreticence. No one, 
therefore, beyond the family circle at the 
Priory, was aware of the peculiar position 
in which the two brothers stood; folks 
looked upon the wanderer’s return as a 
piece of probable good fortune for the 
Raeburns in the future indeed (provided 
the new-comer continued to find his rela- 
tives to his satisfaction), but of no imme- 
diate pecuniary advantage to them, save 
what might arise from the general belief 
in their great expectations. This, as I have 
said, was already considerable ; but it was 
counterbalanced by a singular circum- 
stance. Brother Alec was for ever apply- 
ing to the attorney for small sums of 
money, which, as it happened, it was not 
very convenient for him to lend. The fact 
that the former had not paid'a single bill, 
except his washing bill, since his arrival ; 
and that the tailor and the bootmaker in 
Kirkdale had sent in their little accounts 
without effect for rigging him out in the 
European style, excited no suspicion of his 
schemes in Mrs. Raeburn’s mind; her own 
feelings upon money matters made her 
well understand that the richer a man is 
the more unwilling he often is to part with 
coin, even to pay his jast debts; but the 
borrowing of those small sums from her 
husband—or, rather, from herself, since 
she held the purse-strings—did trouble 
her very much. Brother Alec’s enor- 
mous wealth could not surely consist so 
exclusively in bars of silver and golden 
images that he did not know where to find 
a five-pound note, or even a sovereign ; 
and the parting with these little sums was, 
|| to her, like bleeding slowly to death. She 
|| grew faint with the hideous apprehension, 
fanciful though she knew it was, that she 
might possibly never get them back again. 

She was well aware of the risk that lay 
in pressing the great question, “‘ And now, 
Mr. Alexander, rich as you are, are you 
prepared to carry out the solemn covenant 
made with my husband more than a 


which Fortune has dowered you?” It was 
likely enough he would at once suspect 
her interested designs, and put down all 
the favours he had received from her to 
their true account; but, still, her patience 
was almost worn out, and his trespasses 
upon her purse—and not the less because 
they were generally made to purchase 
some present, or provide some treat, for 
the young folks in the neighbourhood, of 
whom brother Alec was the idol — were 
getting well-nigh intolerable. 

An application of her brother-in-law for 
a five-pound note, to be spent in fireworks 
on Gertrude’s birthday, at Easter time, was 
the last drop that caused Mrs. Raeburn’s 
cup of bitterness to overflow, which it 
did in the drawing-room amongst us all, 
with an effect that I shall never forget to 
my dying day, and with such consequen- 
tial results as, could I have foreseen them, 
would have impressed me even more. 

“Five pounds for fireworks!” remon- 
strated she; “that is throwing money 
into the fire indeed, Mr. Alexander. Of 
course, I cannot tell how rich you are; 
you are so very reticent about your own 
affairs; but, unless you are a millionaire, 
I must confess that to spend such a sum 
in squibs and crackers seems abominable ! ” 

“A millionaire!” exclaimed brother 
Alec. “You must be laughing at me, 
my dear madam.” . 

“Well, I mean you ought to have hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds to make so 
light of five-pound notes as you do.” 

“ Hundreds of thousands of pounds!” 
repeated brother Alec, vacantly; while 
Chico on his shoulder, catching his tone 
as usual, cried “Oh dear! oh dear! oh 
dear! oh dvar! only think of that.” 

‘“* My dear madam, I have scarce a hun- 
dred thousand pence ! ” 

“Why, that’s only four hundred and 
sixteen pounds thirteen shillings and four- 
pence!” shrieked Mrs. Raeburn, who was 
“a ready reckoner” and “a save-all” in 
one. ‘You are joking, Mr. Alexander, I 
know,” added she, with a ghastly smile; 
“but Iam not fond of joking upon these 
important matters.” 

“TI never was more serious in my life, 
madam,” answered brother Alec, and in- 
deed he looked not only serious, but ex- 
ceedingly distressed. “You talk of my 
reticence concerning my own affairs, but 
Mark can explain how that was, if he will. 
It was for him to speak, not for me. I 
confess I understood from your manner, 





generation ago, to halve the goods with 








madam, that you yourself—nay, I may add 
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that all present here, were aware of the 
agreement that existed between him and 
me, of which Iam certain”—here he looked 
tenderly towards his brother— Mark will 
never question the validity; but if that is 
not so, I must at once tell you that your 
husband and I made a solemn compact 
when we parted in our youth, that when 
we met again each should give the other 
the one half of whatever property he 
might then be possessed of, so that God 
should bless us both alike. Was it for 
me, an unsuccessful adventurer, to remind 
Mark of it, or to wait his own good time 
to advert to it?” 

* An unsuccessful adventurer !” gasped 
Mrs. Raeburn, while her husband’s face 
turned from red to white, and his eyes 
seemed about to start from their sockets. 
“Why, how much was in that iron box 
that you told us was at your agents, in 
London ?” 

“When it left shore, madam, about 
twelve thousand pounds’ worth of silver 
metal; which, unfortunately, lies sixty 
fathoms deep in Lima harbour. The 
handles and chains held well enough, as 
I told you, but, unhappily, the bottom of 
the box came out as it was being swung 
on board.” 

“Then you purposely led us to believe 
that you were a wealthy man, when, in 
fact, you had lost your all, sir,” said Mrs. 
Raeburn with slow distinctness, and a 
certain terrible expression in her pale face 
which I can only describe as the white 
heat of hatred. 

“Tf it be an offence, madam, not to an- 
ticipate a question, I own I am so far 
guilty,” returned the other, with dignity. 
“To all your very pertinent inquiries I 
gave you a truthful answer; but I confess 
they jarred upon my feelings, since their 
mercenary object was only too obvious to 
me. It wounded me to the core to find 
my brother’s wife concerned herself in no 
wise in my affairs, but only as to the 
amount of property that I might have 
brought home for her behoof. Had Mark 
asked me for my confidence, it would have 
been given to him unreservedly and at 
once. I should have said, as I still say to 
him, notwithstanding your cruel words, 
‘I have returned a poor man, but I will 
never make you poor, Mark. You are a 
family man, and I will not exact from you 
the conditions of our agreement. Keep 
your wealth, undivided; only give me a 
home in your own house, and a comfort- 
able subsistence there—I happen to know, 





brother, that I shall not be long a tax 
upon its hospitality—until I die.’” 

These words were addressed so directly 
to the attorney that he could no longer 
delegate the task of reply to his Matilda. 
He looked up hurriedly from the floor, on 
which his gaze had been fixed, and with 
an abashed, uneasy air, observed, “I really 
think you are greatly to blame, Alec, in 
this matter. You had no right to deceive 
us as to the state of your affairs. Your 
welcome would have been just as hearty 
had you made a clean breast of it; though 
you would not, perhaps, have been enter- 
tained in so lavish a manner. There is 
little, indeed, on the score of loss with 
which to reproach you.” (Here he looked 
at his wife and held his hand up, seeing 
that she was about to burst into a furious 
denial.) “The golden images which you 
gave to Matilda and myself will doubtless 
repay any cost to which we may have 
been put upon your account; but of course 
things must now be placed on quite another 
footing. The entertainment of your animal 
friends is, to begin with, a serious item in 
our domestic expenditure.” 

“Do you hear that, my darling?” mur- 
mured brother Alec, pathetically, to his 
feathered favourite; “they grudge you 
your nuts and oranges.” 

** Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” answered 
the parrot. 

“Yes, Alec,” said the attorney, whose 
voice was growing more confident with 
every word, since he found himself un- 
interrupted by his wife, and perceived 
his brother submissive; “such things are 
very dear, when given to birds. Of course 
your home is here, so long as you choose 
to live with us, but these extra expenses 
must be cut off: it has long distressed 
Mrs. Raeburn to see so much good food 
thrown away on dogs and reptiles. I am 
afraid she will insist—and I cannot blame 
her for it—upon a change being made, 
at once, in this respect. Is it not so, 
Matilda ?” 

“So absurd a question requires no 
answer, Mr. Raeburn,” was that lady’s 
grim reply; “but when you have quite 
done, I have a few words to say.” 

“Do not speak them, I pray you do not 
speak them, madam,” cried brother Alec, 
in a low beseeching voice. ‘No words 
that you can utter can do more than 
has been already done. I have been told 
by poor tortured creatures in Peru, that 
when their bodies have been beaten with 
great severity, blows hurt them no more, 
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since the bruised flesh becomes deadened to 
the pain ; and so it is now, madam, with my 
heart. I acknowledge that I was wrong to 
intrude my presence here r 

“Upon false pretences,” put in Mr. 
Raeburn, mildly. 

“Upon the misunderstanding rather that 
I was a wealthy man, Mark,” continued the 
other; ‘whereas I had no claim on your 
hospitality, save that I was your brother, 
returned, as it must have seemed to you, 
out of the mouth of the grave.” 

“That claim I allow,” answered the 
attorney, with unaccustomed firmness, and 
striking his hand upon the table. ‘I will 
not have you turned out of house and 
home, though you should not possess a 
penny piece.” 

Mrs. Raeburn gave a contemptuous 
snort. 

“Yes, I swear it,” continued Mark; 
“but, at the same time, we cannot afford 
to minister to your luxurious habits. 
Moreover, it was highly reprehensible in 
you to borrow money of Mrs. Raeburn, 
which, it seems, you are hardly in a position 
to repay. You owe bills, too, Alec, as I 
understand, in the town? ” 

“ A few pounds, Mark, yes; and as much 
again, perhaps, I have borrowed of your 
wife,” returned the other, quietly. ‘ Still, 
what were they when, by our solemn com- 
pact—which, I protest to Heaven, I believe 
you have acknowledged all along, and 
would have gladly put into effect if I had 
been the rich man you supposed me to be-— 
the one-half of all you had was mine. Do 
you ignore that compact ? Do you deny 
that obligation ? ” 

-“The man is mad!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Raeburn, scornfully. 

“Mark, it is to you I speak,” cried 
brother Alec, stretching out his hand 
with earnest dignity. ‘“ In the presence of 
your own flesh and blood, here, who will 
take his lesson of justice from your lips— 
and before these young folks, who know, 
because truth is in them, what your an- 
swer ought to be—I ask you, once for all, 
do you admit the fact of the agreement to 
which I have referred, and do you hold it 
binding on you?” 

“* My dear Alec,” returned the attorney, 
fixing his eyes on a corner of the drawing- 
room table-cloth, and taking its tassel in 
his hand, “I do not deny that, when we 
were boys 2 








“ Not boys, Mark.” 
“Well, very young men then; of age, it 
is true, but not of that mature age which 


alone is adapted—and—and—suitable for 
arrangements involving the interests of 
a lifetime, we did make the romantic com- 
pact to which you refer; but as to its 
being binding, my dear Alec, in the sense 
that we lawyers are accustomed to attach 
to that word, you must forgive me if I 
say that your long absence from England, 
and your residence in a semi-barbarous 
country, can alone account for your enter- 
taining such a preposterous idea.” 

“T see,” said brother Alec, in a low and 
broken voice; “I see. Do not pain your- 
self and me bysaying more. No, madam”’— 
for Mrs. Raeburn here began with her “ Mr. 
Alexander ”—‘I cannot hear you either. 
I have heard enough. If it is not too ex- 
pensive a luxury, I wish to go to bed.” 

This brief return of the old greybeard’s 
humour was even more sad than his pathos 
had been: his mouth, which tried to force 
a smile, twitched and quivered so, that I 
half feared it was the prelude to a stroke 
of paralysis. He got up feebly from his 
chair, and moved slowly across the room, 
like one who travels in the dark. 

Gertrude followed him swiftly, and gave 
him her arm so far as the drawing-room 
door. 

“ Thanks, Gerty,” said he; “ thanks, my 
darling, your poor relation will not trouble 
you for long. Will he, Chico?” 

“Dead! dead! dead!” answered the 
parrot. 


THE RECRUITING QUESTION. 





Comine up from Portsmouth the other 
day in a third-class carriage, I happened 
to sit opposite to a middle-aged man, who 
evidently belonged to the better class of 
working mechanics, and whom I at once 
set down in my own mind as having served 
in the army. Upon getting into conversa- 
tion with him, I found that my surmise was 
correct. By trade he was a working lock- 
smith, and he had formerly served fourteen 
years in a regiment which had for some 
time been in garrison with a corps in which 
I had long ago borne a commission. The 
offer of a cigar, and the information that 
I also had worn a red coat in my youth, 
made my companion very communica- 
tive. Our conversation not unnaturally 
turned upon the much-vexed question as 
to why the government cannot get recruits 
for the army; what are the reasons which 
prevent so many men from enlisting, 





and cause so many desertions after they 
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have joined their regiments. This old 
soldier's opinions upon one of the “ burn- 
ing questions” of the day I will give as 
nearly as possible in his own words, merely 
using my own phraseology when his was 
more idiomatic than clear. 

“Why don’t we get recruiis? ” said the 
old soldier, repeating the words of a ques- 
tion I had put to him. “ The reason is, sir, 
because we go the very best way possible 
to work to disgust men with the army. I 
live in a garrison town, and see a very 
great deal of soldiers, both old and young. 
Besides that, 1 often go on business to 
Aldershot, where in turns I see the men of 
nearly every regiment in the service. They 
all tell one tale; and I am bound to say 
that, if the masters and foremen of work- 
shops or factories in civil life were half 
as inconsiderate about their hands as the 
military authorities are about recruits, the 
whole trade of the country would be at a 
standstill. 

“Now, look here, sir,” he continued, 
“what does a man expect — what is he 
told he may expect— when he enlists? 
He believes that he will be clothed, 
well fed, and receive one shilling a 
day clear of all expenses. What does 
he really get? Why, he finds that, 
although his clothing is certainly suf- 
ficient and good, he has in a great measure 
to pay for it. He gets good food, but 
not enough to satisfy the cravings of a 
growing lad, which at least half of our 
recruits are. And as for his shilling a 
day, it is cut into for this thing, cut into 
for the other; deductions are always 
being made for kit, or for food, or for 
barrack damages; so that he rarely sees 
more than fourpence a day, and often not 
more than a penny or two. To this add 
the fact, that it seems to be one of the un- 
written laws of the service for every one, 
who has authority over the recruit, to speak 
to him as if he were something less than a 
dog. I don’t say this so much of the offi- 
cers as of the non-commissioned officers. 
The younger officers certainly seem to 
think it very fine to snap and snarl at 
recruits, as if the latter had not the feel- 
ings of men. The seniors, as a rule, how- 
ever, are kind enough in their manner 
towards them. But the sergeants and 
corporals, the drill instructors, riding- 
master’s assistants, and the like, appear 
to believe it their duty never to say a kind 
word, or never to attempt to conciliate 
these young lads, to whom the details of 
military life, and the duty of keeping 





themselves clean, are something altogether 
new. What are the consequences? Why, 
that at least a fourth of the recruits deter- 
mine to desert as soon as they can, and at 
least an eighth manage to carry out their 
plans. Mind you, I don’t believe these 
non-commissioned officers mean any harm. 
It is a way they have got. In fact, so 
much has this useless, harsh, and even 
brutal manner of speaking to recruits 
become a custom of the service, that the 
sergeaut or corporal who did otherwise— 
who spoke with kindness to the recruit 
when he was in fault—would run the 
risk of being looked upon as a milk- 
sop, and never be promoted. For, mind 
you, sir,” my travelling companion con- 
tinued, “these recruits are, with rare ex- 
ceptions, mere savages when they enlist. 
They don’t mean any harm—at least not 
at first—by their disobedience. They don’t 
know what to do when they are taken 
into a barrack-room, and given a clean 
bed, a clean shirt, a good coat, a whole 
pair of boots, and are told they must 
keep all these in order. I once heard a 
Roman Catholic priest tell a story about 
one of the saints of his church. I re- 
member the name, for the tale made an 
impression upon me. The saint was called 
Francis of Salis, and bis business was to 
convert the wild Indians. He was asked 
why he did not preach to these heathens 
about the terrors of hell. But he replied 
that many more flies were caught with 
a spoonful of honey than with a barrel of 
vinegar. I often think of that story with 
regard to the recruits. The country would 
save a good deal, sir, if we used more honey 
and less vinegar in the barrack-rooms. 
And, after all, the one is not dearer than 
the other. 

“Has this system of speaking roughly 
and brutally to the recruits increased of 
late years? -I am quite sure it has. It 
was not half so common nor half so rough 
when I was a soldier. And they do say 
in the barrack-rooms, that it has become 
very much more common since the war 
between Germany and France. You tell 
me, sir, that you were in the army during 
the Crimea? Well, you must recollect 
how, in those days, everything French 
was admired, and how many French cus- 
toms were adopted in the service? Some 
colonels of cavalry went in for leather 
overalls. The infantry never ceased agi- 
tating till they got leave to wear the 
moustache. In some regiments the forage- 
caps of the officers were fashioned so as to 
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look as much like the French kepi as pos- 
sible. The Zouave dress was. copied and 
adopted in our West India regiments. 
Nearly all the younger officers shaved 
off their whiskers as soon as the campaign 
was over, and, Frenchmen like, wore the 
moustache only. In short, the army got 
for a considerable period the complaint of 
‘France on the brain,’ and suffered more 
or less from it until 1870. During and 
after the German-French war many scores 
of our officers visited the Prussian armies 
and head-quarters, and the form of pro- 
fessional illness was changed, They caught 
‘Germany on the bain,’ they brought it 
home with them, imparted it to others, 
and it is at present very prevalent indeed. 
Now one of the most decided symptoms of 
the illness is that of speaking roughly, 
and even brutally, to those of an inferior 
rank. I have heard tell that in the Prus- 
sian service, when an officer is inspecting 
his men before parade, or when about to 
mount guard, it is by no means uncom- 
mon to see a captain or subaltern slap a 
private soldier on the face, for not being 
up to the mark in cleanliness of himself 
or his arms. Now an English officer never 
has gone, and never will go so far as 
this. It would not be allowed for a mo- 
ment in the service, nor would our men 
put up with such treatment. But there 
can be no doubt of the fact that, in a 
milder degree, this symptom of ‘ Germany 
on the brain’ has seized many who bear 
commissions in the army, and the disease 
has spread to the non - commissioned 
officers. 

“Do I know any men personally who 
have deserted? Of course I do. I know 
scores. I could put my hand upon a 
couple of dozen of them at this moment, 
if I liked to turn informer. I know one 
lad well, who isa deserter from a regiment 
in the North of England. Would I peach 
upon him? Not for ten thousand pounds 
in gold. Why wouldI not? Because I 
cannot bring myself to think but what the 
boy was hardly used ; although not more 
so than are thousands of others: When I 
was a soldier we were often flogged; we 
were not provided with so many kinds 
of amusement; we were not cared for 
as much; but we had more money in 
our pockets, and we liked the service 
better. Will I tell you the particulars of 
that lad’s desertion? Of course I will; 
here it is: 

“He was left an orphan quite young. 
An aunt, the widow of a working bell- 





hanger, took him home, sent him to 
school, and, had she lived, would have 
apprenticed him to a trade of some sort. 
But she died when he was only fourteen, 
and he had to go to the workhouse. At 
sixteen he took service with a farmer 
down in Norfolk, and gained his bread as 
a farm-labourer for pretty well four years. 
But his master did not treat him well; 
and, when nearly twenty, he met with a 
recruiting-sergeant one market-day, and 
enlisted. He was taken to the depdt of 
his regiment at Colchester, and soon found 
out that he was worse off by far than he 
had been as a farm-servant. His old 
master used to give him bad language 
now and again, but in the barracks it 
seemed as if he could never do right. If 
his captain so much as looked at him, it 
was for the purpose of blowing him up 
for doing something that he did not know 
was wrong. When the captain did not 
scold him, the lieutenant of the company, 
or the colour-sergeant, or the sergeant of 
his squad, or the corporal of his room, did 
so. He was never told what he had to 
do, but was for ever being nagged for not 
doing what he did not know he ought to 
do, or for doing what he had no idea he 
ought not to do. And when he went to 
drill it was just the same. It was nag, 
nag, nag all day long. The lad was not 
half a bad one, but he could not learn 
without being told. And even after he 
was shown how to do a thing, a little 
patience in correcting him would not 
have been misplaced. Then as to his 
food. What he had was certainly excellent 
in quality, but not sufficient in quantity 
for a growing boy, who was up early 
and out in the open air so many hours 
a day. As to his pay, it was a, com- 
plete myth. When he enlisted, he be- 
lieved—as ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred recruits do—that he would have a 
shilling a day clear to spend as he liked. 
But there were stoppages for this, stop- 
pages for that, deductions here and de- 
ductions, there ; so much so that for days 
together he had often but threepence, and 
sometimes less even than that, to receive. 
He was growing and filling out, and being 
at drill four hours every day of course 
made his trousers and fatigue-jacket soon 
look shabby. This was not his fault; but 
he had to pay for it all the same. His 


captain ordered him to get new things, 
and for these he was, according to the 
rules of the service, put under stoppages. 
He soon found himself in debt to the 
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captain, and made a rough calculation in 
his own mind that it would be pretty well- 
nigh to three months before he could get 
clear, even receiving, as he did, only two- 
pence a day for pocket-money; and by 
the time the three months were over, if 
not before, he would need fresh things, 
and would be under fresh stoppages. Now 
I ask you, sir, what can a lad do with 
twopence or threepence a day in the way 
of getting anything like food, and he 
hungry as a wolf, except for a couple or 
three hours after dinner? The young 
fellow I speak of began as hundreds 
begin. He wanted to do well. He could 
read and write, and in time would have 
made a good soldier. One day, when he 
was so hungry that he could bear it no 
longer, he followed the example set him 
by some of his comrades, and sold a part 
of his kit. At the inspection on the fol- 
lowing Saturday he managed to borrow 
from a companion what made up the de- 
ficiency in his own things. But this could 
not go on for ever. He was found ont, 
punished with a week’s confinement in the 
cells and a month’s confinement to bar- 
racks. He became desperate, and deserted. 
A week after he was caught by the rural 
police, tried by court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to.three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. When he rejoined his regi- 
ment he found himself more scolded and 
worse off for stoppages of his pay than 
ever. He took better precautions this 
time. He managed to get clear away to 
London, and lived as a vagabond for some 
time, picking up what he could by odd 
jobs here and there. A market-gardener 
gave him some work, was pleased with 
the lad’s intelligence, and he is now doing 
well in a large market-garden near Lon- 
don. As soon as he can scrape together 
a little money he intends going to New 
Zealand. 

“Tt was a singular case? Not a bit of 
it. There are hundreds like him all over 
the country. For one deserter that is 
caught, a dozen get clear away. Now, 
sir, if the Secretary of War, or the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or whoever manages 
these matters, would listen to me for a 
while, they would spend less money, have 
the recruits—or, at any rate, such as were 
worth keeping—happy and comfortable, 
and the army would lose the bad name it 
has acquired of late years amongst the 
working classes. What wouldI do? Why 
just this. I would give all soldiers two 
meat meals a day. A bit of cold meat 





with their breakfast or with their supper 
would not ruin the country, and would be 
cheaper far in the end than keeping some 
hundreds of prisoners doing nothing in 
the military gaols. Then I would make 
a rule that, come what may—except for 
gross misconduct—every soldier should 
have a clear shilling a day in his pocket 
to do what he likes with. As to his 
clothes, I would let his captain have the 
power to renew them at the expense 
of the government, whenever they are 
worn out by fair wear and tear. If a 
man wilfully destroys his things, he ought 
to pay for them. But I have known 
again and again a soldier have to be fur- 
nished with a new pair of trousers, and to 
be put under stoppages until they were 
paid for, because on a field-day he cut the 
knee of that garment on a stone when 
kneeling to fire. 

“These are the petty grievances that 
sound as nothing to a man who has only 
to order a coat or trousers at his tailor, 
and has plenty of money wherewith to pay 
for them. But in the army, to the poor 
soldier, to make him pay for what is really 
not his fault, is like robbing him. Boots, 
jackets, tunics, trousers, and caps, when 
shabby, or worn out by fair wear and tear, 
ought to be paid for by the country. Let 
the soldier, from the day he joins, have— 
except, as I have said, when he gravely mis- 
behaves—his shilling a day to spend as he 
likes, and in twelve months you will have 
twelve thousand men more than you have 
to-day ready to enlist, and some three or 
four thousand fewer deserters to support 
in prison. 

“Do any men join the army with the 
intention of deserting as soon as they can? 
I don’t believe they do. I believe every 
man who becomes a deserter does so on 
account of the petty troubles he has got 
into—troubles which would be as nothing 
to an educated man of sense, but which 
are great and heart-breaking to a raw lad 
who knows no more of the world than a 
child. You may rely upon it, sir, that the 
causes of our not getting recruits, and the 
reason so many men desert, are one and 
the same. Once a man has deserted, he 
often enlists again to avoid actual starva- 
tion; and, after a time, deserts a second, 
nay, a third and a fourth time. But these 


are exceptions to the rule. 


‘“*What would I do about treating, and 


speaking to, the recruits in a_kinder 
manner ? 
unequal to handle. 


That is a question which I feel 
I have heard it said, 
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that in some of the foreign armies there 
are told off in each regiment officers and 
non-commissioned officers, whose special 
daty it is to look after and teach the 
recruits when they first join. These 
persons are chosen for their even tempers 
and patience, and are specially enjoined 
not to disgust young men with harsh con- 
duct. And a rule of this sort would be a 
good one in our service. The men—the 
raw recruits—don’t, as I said before, mean 
harm at first. But they are ignorant, 
dirty in their habits, and often half savage 
in their manners. If only broken in 
gently, just as you do young horses, they 
would seldom turn out badly. But what 
should we say of a horse-breaker who, 
from the first, began to hammer the head 
of a colt with a thick stick? These 
young soldiers are—morally—treated in 
this way. They are beaten with harsh 
words; abused for doing what they don’t 
know to be wrong; and hit, as it were, 
over the head if they dare to say a word 
in self-defence. Now it is impossible that 
any man, taken, as our recruits are, in 
most cases, from the very dregs of society, 
should be able to know by intuition what is 
military discipline. I have often thought 
that it would seem almost as if most of 
our non-commissioned officers, and too 
many of our officers, tried their very 
utmost to make recruits hate the service 
from the very outset. And, let military 
gentlemen in and ont of Parliament say 
what they like, this harsh, hard, almost 
brutal, manner of speaking to the men has 
increased of late years. But, believe me, 
sir, it will never do with English soldiers ; 
and until a different system is followed, 
desertions from the army will increase 
every year. 

“But here we are at Waterloo Station, 
and so I bid you good-day.” 





IN CHASE OF THE MAJOR. 
A TALE OF THE CAPE FRONTIER. 


At the Café Riche the other night a 
man leant towards me from the next 
table, and said: “I think you’re the gen- 
tleman who put me in a book awhile 
ago?” 

An uncomfortable address this from a 
stalwart young American, bronzed, bearded, 
large of hand, and bold of eye. 

“Not to my recollection!” I replied. 

“Oh, never mind!” he said laughing. 
“There's no harm done. Bat as you've 
printed the beginning, wouldn’t you like 








to hear the end of that adventure in 
Jacobsdaal three or four years ago ? 

“T see you mind me now,” he continued, 
drawing nearer on the divan. ‘“ Lord! 
wasn't that a happy family we dined with 
at Widow Hutton’s in Jacobsdaal? At 
the top of the table sat Ackworth, whose 
tent we'd burnt down three weeks before 
for receiving stolen diamonds. I saw 
your face when he affably asked you to 
mutton, and I saw his too when you paid 
no attention. I'd not walk in front of 
Ackworth on a lonely road by night if I 
were you. Then half-way down the table 
sat Halloran, poor fellow, and the kindest 
word to plead for him would be lunacy. 
Opposite was my own friend the Major, a 
sample for rogues, another man-slaughterer 
farther down, and another thief at the 
bottom. Jehoram! What fun that was!” 

Well, I remembered it all as he spoke— 
the quaint little hostelry at Jacobsdaal, 
and the strange companions of our table 
d’héte. Lying, as does this South African 
village, just within the border of the Free 
State, it of course became the refuge of 
all those for whom our diamond-fields had 
grown too hot. In many odd societies of 
many lands I have mixed, but never before 
or since did I sit at meat with men accused 
and self-convicted of petty larceny. Very 
well also I recollected the grave and 
morose Yankee, Major Burton. At the 
same level, on my side, sat the gentleman 
now finishing his tale, a brisk young 
fellow, clad in cords and spurred knee- 
boots, looking ready and eager to take the 
veldt at a minute’s notice. He watched 
every movement of the major like a cat at 
a mouse-hole. But the major never once 
glanced across, keeping his eyes upon his 
plate. They rose together, and young 
topboots followed his prey at six inches’ 
distance. Having watched him settle 
to a game of écarté with a friendly man- 
slaughterer, in the canvas annexe of the 
hotel, he sat down with Jacklin and my- 
self close by, and told us the secret of his 
vigilance. Major Burton, this gentleman, 
and two partners owned a claim at New 
Rush, which had proved fortunate. The 
grave and respectable American appointed 
himself receiver of the “finds.” Some- 
thing agitated his confiding partners with 
suspicion, and they summoned him to 
yield up the joint possessions. This he 
gravely and respectably declined to do. 
Appeal being made to Judge Giddy, the 
treasurer vanished. The most active of 
the partners was hastily furnished with a 
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warrant, but he could not overtake the 
major on the right side of Jacobsdaal. 
Not the least idea had he of giving up the 
hard-earned diamonds for all that, and he 
declared himself ready to pursue even to 
Delagoa Bay, one thousand five hundred 
miles as the crow flies. 

“ Major Burton gave you the slip next 
morning,” I said, laughingly. 

“That’s as far as you got with the 
tale,” he replied. “I don’t mind if I tell 
you the rest.—Here, boy! gargon!” cried 
he to the stately maitre d’hétel, whom I 
always address as Monsieur Louis. That 
refined and courteous gentleman came up 
affably. “Cigars!” ordered the irreverent 
youth. “Los mejores, you know.” I 
translated, and the cigars came. 

“Yes,” he went on, after lighting up, 
and stretching himself. “‘ Burton gave me 
the slip. He’d got a bed in the old stable, 
and I slept in the canvas shed that stood 
crosswise to it. Half a dozen times I got 
up in the night and looked through the 
open door. There lay my man, fast asleep 
in the white bar of moonshine streaming 
in, his black portmanteau at his foot. 
It made me mad, I tell you, to see him 
snoring there, when I'd a warrant for 
felony in.my pocket against him. At last 
I fell sleepy, and seeing the end of that 
portmanteau through the doors each time 
T opened an eye, I thought all was right.” 

“ And so he slipped off before daylight,” 
I said. “You had just time to tell us 
before galloping away.” 

“TI remember that. I galloped some- 
thing that day. Burton was no traveller, 
and I knew he wouldn’t dare leave the 
track on such a lonely veldt. But he was 
no horseman neither; and when evening 
came on, and all the boers I asked said the 
same thing—how some such a man had 
passed two or three hours before—a sort 
of voice in'me began to talk loud. I'd 
heard him within an hour of the start, 
but towards sundown he set to shouting. 
At last the thing put itself into words, 
= ‘Think of Seth Peagrim’s nugget,’ it 
said. 

“ You’ve never heard of Seth Peagrim’s 
nugget, likely ? It’s a story of some years 
ago; but it runs for a proverb in Nevada, 
where I come from. Seth came from the 
mountain one day, and it was soon told 
about that he’d found a nugget so big he 
couldn’t carry it. Thereon, three loafers 
of Polt’s-dam took up his trail and lifted 
it back. Seth saw ’em go, and he laughed. 
‘You'll find my shanty up yonder,’ shouts 





he. ‘Make yerselves at home, but don’t 
spile my furniture!’ Three weeks they 
hung around the clearing, half-starved, 
prying into every hole on the mountain- 
side; while Seth, he drunk here and there, 
troubling himself nary mite about ’em. 
When they came back, you never heard a 
man make better laughing than did Seth 
Peagrim out of them loafers. He fell 
rough on them, I tell you. A month 
after—not more hurried than that—he 
went up the mountain with his brother- 
in-law and another honest man, and they 
brought down the nugget in three lumps. 
Where d’you think it had lain? Why, in 
the shanty, covered with baked clay ; and 
those three fools had used it as a fire- 
stone! D'you see how the tale works 
in P” 

“ Can’t say I do, off-hand,” I answered. 

“Ah! you didn’t cut your teeth on the 
mountains! I began to think our dia- 
monds might, as like as not, be hidden as 
was Seth Peagrim’s nugget. Once that 
idea in my skull, I began to consider. If 
the man ahead was not Burton, the sooner 
I got back, the brighter I should look. 
Spying about, I saw a farmhouse some 
mile off the track, and I said, ‘If the 
compadre is not there, it’s there he’s 
changed horses.’ So it was: he’d swopped 
Burton’s nag against a pard, and set off 
again. 1 did ditto, and set back; for the 
decoy was just one of our Jacobsdaal man- 
slaughterers. I cursed him pretty long 
and various on the back track, but per- 
haps he hadn’t the best of the joke; for, 
at the pace that hombre went, he seemed 
set on reaching Bloemfontein without 
cooling saddle. There was a splendid 
moon, as you remember; and, vexed as I 
was, I langhed to think of him titupping 
over the veldt in front of me, who had 
my back to him. Towards dawnI reached 
Jacobsdaal again, got into the canvas shed, 
and took two hours’ snooze. It was when 
I woke that the puzzle began.” 

“So I should think,” said I. 

“Yes! It’s one thing to chase your 
fox over the level, and another to sort 
him out amongst a flock of sheep. But 
Jacobsdaal is only a little camp, if one 
don’t heed its chatter. I'd soon dis- 
covered where my man took his cart and 
whither he was bound. There was a 
good Samaritan in the place; I’d like to 
name him, for such aren’t numbersome. 
He took my word for fifty pounds, and if 
I’d had time and a looking-glass I’d have 
shown myself round awhile in town, so 
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spry that circumstance did make me feel. 
He arranged too about the horses, found 
me a cart, and the best pards in Jacobs- 
daal. By noon I was off again, bound for 
the colony. But Burton had a mortal long 
start. 

“T went right through Hopetown before 
night. Lord! how the springbok scurried 
from our track. At Belmont there was 
bad news. The passenger waggon had 
left Hopetown that same morning, and it 
travels night and day, as you know. My 
only chance was to take the post-cart, 
which should leave at midnight. Soon as 
I got to Hopetown I drove to the office, 
and found all the three seats engaged. I 
guessed I should have a fit.” 

“You must have been very tired,” I 
said. 

“One would have thought I was, but 
it’s only the doctor can say what a healthy 
man will go through if he’s put to it. 
You must have found that out, I should 

ess.” 

“Yes,” I said, remembering. “I’ve 
marched nine miles through West African 
jungle, fought half the day, and marched 
back, upon a cup of coffee and six captain’s 
biscuits. Twenty hours, eighteen miles, 
and a running fight, on that provender !” 

“Well,” resumed the American, “I'd 
food in plenty. For five pounds down 
one of the passengers gave me his seat. I 
slept till midnight at the inn, and it was 
Heaven’s mercy I woke then, for the post- 
cart was starting as] ran up. You know 
what sort of trap it is? Just an open 
body, piled with mail-bags, a mad black 
biped to drive, and four mad quadrupeds 
in front of him. One of the passengers 
didn’t turn up, and, ‘ Sold for five pounds!’ 
cried I. He tore up shouting as we 
plunged off, but the Hottentot only 
grinned and never minded. For the 
matter of that, six of him couldn’t 
have pulled up them four-legged devils. 
With nose and heels in the air by turn, 
plunge, buck, snort and jib, they raced 
away—now in a heap, now over the road, 
biting, whinnying, kicking. Lord! but 
that was windy travelling. We two tossed 
up and down and against each other on 
the mail-bags, holding to the sides, or 
we'd have been pitched ont like peas. I 
thought such a pace couldn’t last, for it 
was my first journey on a mail-cart. But 
it did! Lasted a day and a half. When 
his over-fed horses began to tire of their 
pranks, the driver screamed at them, and 
when he got hoarse he cracked his long 





whip like a pistol. Every three hours we 
picked up a relay of fresh devils, two- 
legged and four-legged. Morning came 
and then evening again, always heaving 
and pitching, always choked with dust 
and the fiery wind. I’m tough, but when 
I tell you I didn’t know my fellow pas- 
senger from Adam after travelling thirty 
hours with him, you'll judge the case was 
bad. Reaching Victoria, I guess we were 
as near dead as might be. But the first 
thing that canght my eye, as we galloped up 
the street, horses stretched ont and foam- 
ing, Hottentot a-tivying on his horn, and 
all the village dogs about our heels, was 
that transport waggon at the inn-door, 
harnessed up, and the passengers clamber- 
ing to their seats. I just got out on the 
step and jumped. ‘Hebben niet langer 
dan een kivartier!’ screamed the Totty. 
Much I cared how long he had to wait. 
I'd hurt myself a bit in falling, but I 
limped down to the inn, as cheerful as a 
boy to his bird-trap. 

“The guard was just crying, ‘ All 
aboard !’ as well as he could speak with 
his mouth full. Those who weren't 
mounted came running out. I stood 
aside, mighty polite, to let them pass. 
First came a fat man, all whiskers and 
paunch, rigged like a Dutch Falstaff, in 
straw hat and veldt schoen. ‘Goede mor- 
gen, baas,’ I said, and ‘ Goede morgen,’ he 
muttered. Another and another followed. 
‘ All aboard ?’ cried the conductor. ‘ All 
aboard, and be hanged to you,’ grumbled 
the passengers. 

“*Stop!’ I cried. ‘There’s another! 
Don’t be in such a darned hurry.’ 

“* Another?’ shouted guard, 
‘ Another! ’ screamed. passengers. 

“* Yes,’ says I. ‘Where’s your Major 
Burton?’ 

“*None of them digger larks with me,’ 
howls the guard. ‘We know you chaps, 
and some of you gets your blessed heads 
punched in the colony. All right there? 
Off you go, leader!’ And off the waggon 
went, full swing, guard with his fingers to 
his nose, and all the passengers across the 
taffrail, chaffing at me. In a minute they 
was hidden in a whirl of dust, and I just 
sot down on the stoop, feeling mighty 
perplexed and fit to ery. 

“The landlord comes up to me:—‘Seem 
kinder dull, you do!’ says he. ‘Havea 
pickaxe, and tell a friend about it!’ I 
didn’t seem-+to mind, and I followed him. 
‘What's the rumpus?’ says he. And I 
told him. 


and 
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“ A man who wasn’t born far from the 
grind-wheel is that landlord of Victoria. 
I’d as soon hear him talk as any man I 
know. He listened to me, sucking his 
pipe, and says he: ‘Did you ever come 
across a man as kept the fat of his 
cheeks in his waistcoat pocket at meal 
times ?’ 

“** What d’ye mean? ’ I asked, skeary. 

“Or did ye ever see a fine complexion 
stain a table napkin? Becanse there’s the 
napkin on that chair, and what’s left of 
the complexion is travelling over the veldt 
at this moment as fast as eight horses can 
gallop. That's all.’ 

“JT ran out bareheaded, just in time to 
see the post-cart vanish in a whirlwind, 
like a machine bewitched. Too late I was. 
The landlord had followed me—it’s a 
sweet place, Victoria, and I’ve none but 
good words to say of it, but it’s bound 
on me to state that that Samaritan had 
probably naught else to do. What with 
fatigue, and disappointment, and fury, I 
was like to go mad. The landlord took 
me by the arm—he was a big man—and 
dragged me into a bedroom. ‘Go to 
sleep!’ says he, and after a spell I went 
to sleep for twenty hours. 

“He woke me then. ‘The next post- 
cart will be by shortly,’ he says. ‘Come 
and have dinner.’ 

“Dinner I had, and in due time I was 
sitting again on a heap of mail-bags, with 
a fresh assortment of devils in the front 
of me. The last words that good fellow 
spoke was: ‘Don’t be took in again by a 
fat man like Johnny at the fair!’ I 
laughed, thinking there was no fear of 
that. 

“Across the everlasting veldt we galloped 
and galloped till I thought the end of 
all things was at hand for this digger. 
According to time, we were bound to pass 
the waggon on Great Karrvo desert, and I 
held on. But leaving Beaufort, after 
ninety hours’ race andscrimmage, the horses 
upset us against an ant-hill. It was night, 
but we weren’t hurt, only we had to cut 
the brutes loose. Mounted on one of them, 
the driver raced back to Beaufort, leaving 
me in mid track with all her blessed 
Majesty’s mail-bags, under guard of the 
stars of Heaven. Without a word he 
vanished in the darkness, like a black 
ghost, if ever there was one. I thought 
of friends at old De Beer’s, whose plunder 
of diamonds lay unprotected in the veldt 
at midnight, and I kept guard faithfully, 
rubbing my bruises. Maybe I sat on one 











hundred thousand pounds’ worth of stones, 
as you know, if not double of that. And 
Burton all the while was rolling farther 
and farther away with our share. Mad- 
ness kept me awake a time, and when 
I slept, I dreamt I was choking that 
wretch. 

“Tt was morning when the Hottentot 
came back with a new cart and four fresh 
prancers. We loaded up the bags anyhow 
—it made me shudder to see how they 
pitched our diamonds about, but no one is 
responsiblefor mails outyonder. Lord, how 
we did swim along to pick up lost time! 
Another day and another night through 
the desert, through the two kloofs, brought 
me to Wellington, as much as was left of 
me. I wanted a coffin or a bed, and I 
didn’t greatly care which. But the sight 
of that village, and the transport horses 
coming back all asteam from the railway, 
brightened me up. I was to time; the 
train didn’t start for ten minutes! Telling 
the station-master my business, we stood 
at the wicket and waited. Passengers 
came running in, but my man not amongst 
them. We waited, waited till the whistle 
blew. No fat man, nothing like him! 

“**Seems Major Burton has given you the 
slip!’ said the station-master. What with 
the worry of it, and the fever, I was half 
mad. ‘He must be here! Stop the 
train!’ I shouted. The station-master 
looked at me, and lifted hishand. I’d but 
just time to clamber into a carriage, and 
off we were. Like a heap I fell on the 
seat! There wasn’t a soul to talk to, and 
I dropped off to sleep in five minutes. 
There was no helping it! And I slept till 
the guard lifted me out and stood me 
against a post in Capetown station, five 
minutes after every passenger had left. 
And there I was——” 

“Sold!” said J, for the American 
stopped, looking hard at me. 

“Sold! If there wasn’t a Providence 
for honest diggers, I wouldn’t be here now 
taking my ease in Babylon. All I could 
do, and all the police could do, didn’t fetch 
the major. They found me six suspicious 
characters a day ; but he was no suspicious 
character, bless you! Anarchbishop would 
have asked him to dinner at first sight. 
For my own part, I searched the clubs and 
the best hotels, but nowhere was the major 
to be found, fat or thin. And the steamer 
was due! Well! I take no credit for it. 
The thing had gone beyond me. It was 
a woman spotted him at a glance. The 
major had carried on pretty far with a 
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half-caste girl in times back. She met 
him on the beach one day, where he used 
to walk under our very noses, and asked 
him for a trifle of money. Burton refused ; 
they got to words; police came up. In 
his passion that lunatic gave the girl in 
charge. She called him by his name, and 
he found himself in the tronk before he 
could ‘ explain,’ as the beggar said. Then 
they came and told me. Just as I passed 
the lock-up door the English steamer hove 
in sight. Well, and—that’s all!” 

“You got back your diamonds ? ” 

“The most of them, or money equiva- 
lent.” 

“Major Burton was the fat man, I 
suppose P ” 

** Fat man at Victoria, and black fellow 
sitting on a truck at Wellington. D’you 
know—he was an awful scoundrel, but— 
p’raps I’m only half-ashamed, after all, to 
remember he was a fellow-countryman. 
It was a fine burst, wasn’t it?” 





GILLYFLOWERS. 


OLD-FASHIONED, yes, I know they are, 

Long exiled from the gay parterre, 
And banished from the bowers ; 

Bat not the fairest foreign bloom 

Can match in beauty or perfume 
These bonny English flowers. 


Their velvet petals, fold on fold, 

In every shade of flaming gold, 
And richest, deepest brown, 

Lie close with little leaves between, 

Of slender shape and tender green, 
And soft as softest down. 


On Sabbath mornings long ago, 
When melody began to flow 
From out the belfry tower, 
I used to break from childish talk, 
To pluck beside the garden walk 
My mother’s Sunday flower. 


In spring she loved the snow-drop white, 
In summer-time carnations bright, 

Or roses newly blown ; 
But this the flower she cherished most, 
And from the goodly garden host 

She chose it for her own. 


Ah, mother dear! the brown flowers wave 
In sunshine o’er thy quiet grave, 
This morning, far away ; 
And I sit lonely here the while, 
Scarce knowing if to sigh or smile 
Upon their sister spray. 


I well could sigh, for grief is strong, 

I well could smile, for love lives long, 
And conquers even death; 

But if I smile, or if I sigh, 

God knoweth well the reason why, 
And gives me broader faith. 


Firm faith to feel all good is meant, 

Sure hope to fill with deep content 
My most despairing hours ; 

And oftentimes He deigns to shed 

Sweet sunshine o’er the path I tread, 
As on to-day, these flowers. 








And chose He not a bearer meet, 
To bring for me these blossoms sweet, 
A loving little child ? 
And child and bonny blossoms come, 
Like messages of love and home, 
O’er waters waste and wild. 





DELVILLE. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


THERE is a very unfashionable suburb of 
Dublin, quite unfrequented by the plea- 
sure-seekers of the present day, and 
thought of only in connection with that 
“ City of the Dead,” whose white towers 
and carven stones lie among terrace walks 
and gardens on one side of the village of 
Glasnevin. The Tolka river flows through 
the village under a bridge pleasantly 
shaded by trees, the clean white street 
climbs a hill, there is an air of antiquity 
and repose about the old dwellings of the 
better sort, which retire a little here and 
there behind a bush of jasmine or roses, 
and a few green railings, leaving the 
smaller houses to stand forward by the 
roadside path. Around lie green lanes, 
embowered in trees, and, as you climb the 
street of the trim old-world village, you 
reach a large wooden gate, set in a high 
wall to your right, with trees and chimneys 
peeping above it. That is the gate of 
Delville, taking you by surprise on the 
slope of the hill, and when, long ago, many 
carriages poured in at its hospitable open- 
ing, there was always a little danger of 
an upset, so steep is the shelving road. 
The English tourist who stays a night at 
the Shelbourne, and rushes off to Kil- 
larney, will never set eye on this quiet 
spot; yet, through these wooden gates 
came the genius and wit of a bygone 
day, to sparkle over Dr. Delany’s dinner- 
table, and ramble and philosophise in 
Dr. Delany’s gardens; and here are the 
“peaceful bowers” which Mary Pen- 
darves so dearly preferred to the gay 
world which she left to become the wife 
of the Irish dean. We confess to having 
felt some curiosity when, on one warm 
bright day in the month of roses, the 
portress opened for us a little side door of 
the Delville gates and we stepped into a 
wide gravelled space bordered with flowers, 
out of which rose up suddenly the old 
house with its flight of steps, and half- 
quaint, half formal-looking front. Away 
to the left lay the hills and dales, trees and 
river, whicli were the delight of the genial 
Englishwoman’s heart. Delville is said by 
Cowper Walker to have been “the first 
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demesne in which the obdurate and 
straight line of the Dutch was softened 
into a curve, the terrace melted into a 
swelling bank, and the walks opened to 
catch the vicinal country.” The house 
was built and the grounds arranged by Dr. 
Delany and his friend Dr. Helsham, and 
was originally named by them Hel-Delville, 
after the first syllables of their respective 
names; though later the awkward prefix 
was dropped. The pleasure-grounds, if 
not extensive, are beautifully designed ; 
the fast running river diving in under the 
old wall and winding at the foot of the 
hill, the irregular slopes and little dells and 
vales, with their rich grass and straggling 
hawthorn, and barberry bushes make one 
think that Nature within this charmed 
inclosure has simply been left to have her 
way; but the long walks and terraces, 
with their unexpected peeps and vistas, 
with their stately rows of trees, divided by 
here and there a trellised wall covered 
with roses and brilliant creepers, these 
show the work of the thoughtful artist. 
A rugged and sombre row of yew-trees, 
very ancient, standing at intervals against 
the old wall near the entrance, have an air 
of staid and dignified grandeur, looking 
like creatures of long memory, wrapped 
in broodings over the past. The arbutus 
and ilex trees are magnificent, the luxuriant 
oaks have lovely tinges of colour, the elms 
tower to the clouds and spread shimmer- 
ing shadows far over the grass. On the 
height near the boundary wall stands an 
ivied ruin looking down into a graveyard 
which adjoins the place, and within the 
quiet precincts of this God’s acre lies the 
good old dean, the husband of Mary 
Delany, while close by is the grey stone 
church where he used to officiate. A door 
in the wall admitted the doctor and his 
family and servants out of the walks of 
Delville among the tombstones which they 
threaded on their way to prayer; and here, 
it may be mentioned in passing (we are 
told by the author of “ The Sham Squire”’), 
just within this postern was buried in 
secret, at dead of night, the unfortunate 
young patriot Emmet, in a green and 
nameless grave where truly “the night 
dew weeps on the grass o’er his head.” 
Farther on, at the end of the long and 
stately walk which is partly travelled to 
reach the churchyard postern, stands the 
portico decorated with faded paintings by 
the hand of ‘Mary Delany, a full-length 
portrait of St. Paul in fresco, and a medal- 
lion of a female bust, said to be Stella, 


and taken from life. We can hardly 








believe in the tradition of the latter, as 
Stella died in 1727, and Mrs. Delany was 
not mistress of Delville till 1744. Were 
the profile face on the wall not so very 
unlike the description of Swift’s hapless 
wife, we might suppose it painted from 
memory, for though nowhere is Stella 
mentioned in the famous letters, yet Scott, 
in his life of Swift, tells us that Mrs. 
Delany saw Stella once and was greatly 
struck with her beauty, “ particularly her 
fine dark eyes. She was very pale and 
pensive, but not melancholy, and had hair 
as black as a raven.” However, it is pos- 
sible that in the course of years the medal- 
lion has been retouched many times and 
the original features lost. On the opposite 
wall is a corresponding medallion portrait 
of a head which is said to have been in- 
tended for Vanessa. This temple seems 
indeed specially devoted to the memory of 
Swift. We are told that it was he who 
wrote the inscription on the frieze in 
front; and some time ago an ancient 
printing-press was discovered under rub- 
bish in an underground chamber beneath, 
leading to the surmise that here were 
printed in secrecy those wonderful papers 
which the redoubtable Dean of St. Patrick’s 
gave forth so mysteriously to the world. 
Gazing down the pleasant valley, peer- 
ing throtgh the sunshine and flickering 
shadows of moving trees, our ears filled 
with the hum of bees and murmur of run- 
ning water, it is easy to conjure up the 
image of the good and charming woman 
who loved this spot so well; and her 
portrait, as painted by her husband’s words, 
comes readily into our minds. “ With 
a person finely proportioned, she had a 
most lovely face of great sweetness, set 
off with a head of fair hair, shining 
and naturally curled; with a complexion 
which nothing could outdo or equal, in 
which, to speak in the language of poets, 
‘the lilies and roses contended for the 
mastery.” Her eyes were bright—indeed, 
I never could tell what colour they were 
of, but to the best of my judgment, they 
were what Solomon called ‘dove’s eyes;’ 
and she is almost the only woman I ever 
saw whose lips were scarlet, and her bloom 
beyond expression. The sweetness arising 
from united graces was guarded by a 
dignity which kept admirers in awe, in- 
somuch that she was the woman in the 
world to whom that fine description of 
Solomon could best be applied, ‘fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, but terrible as 
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an army with banners.’” We can clothe 
this fair soul and body in the pink damask 
and white-and-gold handkerchief which 
she innocently describes to her sister, and 
place her as a Watteau figure under the 
nut-trees, where she loved to spread her 
breakfast-table for favoured friends ; we 
see her standing by the yellow cocks, 
encouraging the haymakers, or meet her 
descending the steps of the old-fashioned 
garden, laden with its spoils, before sitting 
down to write, “I have just been gleaning 
my autumn fruits, melons, figs, beurré 
pears, grapes, filberts, walnuts. I loaded 
my basket and filled my hands with 
honeysuckles, jessamines, July - flowers, 
and pippins,” &c. 

The story of Mary Delany’s earlier 
years is sad; everyone remembers the 
touching picture, as sketched almost a 
century after by an aged woman, of the 
poor little bride of sixteen, startled out of 
her half-childish, half-girlish dreams, led 
weeping to the altar, and taken thence to 
the gloomy Cornish castle, whose dungeon- 
like windows were quite out of reach of 
her youthful head; everyone has followed 
with interest the trembling steps of the 
noble and spirited girl who was trans- 
formed by seven years of companionship 
with a brutal old man, not into a reckless 
worldling, but into a chastened woman, 
who looked out with the tender and com- 
passionate eyes of blameless experience on 
all the sins and sorrows of life. There 
are few who have not felt a pang at 
finding that upon “Gromio’s” horrible 
death, and after the poor young widow of 
twenty-three had recovered a little from 
the crushing effects of the shocking past, 
there was yet another, and even a harder 
trial lying in wait for her One who had 
all the youth, fascinations, and (seemingly) 
the virtues which the jealous old Pendarves 
had lacked, was at hand to win her love, 
and frankly and gladly she seems to have 
given it, though observing in her conduct 
all that caution and reserve to which seven 
years of anxious slavery had habituated 
her. The nobleman whom she calls Her- 
minius, unlike the other “ gentlemen” by 
whom she was surrounded, had treated 
her with respect during the lifetime 
of her husband; and this delicacy, at a 
time when she was cruelly forlorn and 
unprotected, had won her admiration and 
regard. For many years “ Herminius” 
sought her, as a man seeks the woman he 
would make his wife, and there seems little 
doubt that he really loved her; but the 





widow of “Gromio”’ was in reality left but 
scantily provided for, and “ Herminius,” 
in his more prudent moments, probably 
wished to wed a wealthier woman. How- 
ever that may be, after torturing her long by 
the uncertainty of his conduct, he cruelly 
led her to the point of acknowledging her 
willingness to marry him, and then, feign- 
ing to make a quarrel, left her suddenly 
with scorn upon his tongue. We cannot 
wonder that for long, long after this, Mary 
Pendarves shrank from the thought of 
marriage, and held no lofty opinion of 
men. The union of “Herminius” with 
a woman of fortune was needed to con- 
vince her of the falsehood of this lover, 
whom she had trusted; and then her 
health broke down, and she fell ill of a 
heavy fever, from the pain of a wounded 
heart. 

Arisen out of her sickness, Mary Pen- 
darves, true to her nature, cast about for 
the best means of healing mind and body, 
and recovering that serenity without 
which she could not live. Change of air 
and scene were the helps she procured for 
herself, and in 1731 she set out for Ireland 
in company with her friend (Philomela) 
Mrs. Donnellan. Arrived there, she threw 
herself into all the amusements of society, 
and in her lively letters to her sister, we 
find that from the very first she opened 
her heart to this country of her adoption. 
Mrs. Donnellan’s house was in Stephen’s 
Green, and thither came wits, and beaux 
and belles of the day. 

“Lord Charles Hay,” she writes, “has 
made acquaintance with me, as ‘a thing 
whose face he was used to in London.’ I 
am jeered about it, and so I am upon 
some other things of that kind.” And of 
another gentleman she says, ‘‘ He thinks to 
recommend himself to me by rallying 
Ireland, and all its diversions. I have too 
much gratitude to find fault with anything 
that treats me kindly, were there room for 
it, but I protest I never was in a place 
that more deservedly claims my good word 
than this I am now in.” 

In such kindly spirit she went amongst 
her new friends, and with the sunshine of 
such goodwill on her charming face, she 
first walked through these old gates of 
Delville, little thinking that here actually 
was her home, her harbour of rest, her. 
“‘own peaceful bowers,” where, later on, 
after all the heats of the day had been 
suffered, she was destined to find her joy- 
ful rest. The key-note of pure happiness, 
silent till now, had indeed been sounded 
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in her life when she wrote the following 
to her sister :— 

“On Thursday Phill and I dined at Dr. 
Delany’s; there we met Miss Kelly and 
Lord Orrery, the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Mr. Kit Donnellan, and Dr. Helsham, a 
very ingenious, entertaining man. In such 
company you may believe the time passed 
away very pleasantly. Swift is a very 
odd companion (if that expression is not 
too familiar for so extraordinary a genius) ; 
he talks a great deal and does not require 
many answers; he has infinite spirits, and 
says abundance of good things in his 
common way of discourse. Miss Kelly’s 
beauty and good-humour have gained an 
entire conquest over him, and 1 come in 
only a little by-the-by.” 

Some time afterwards she writes, ‘“‘We 
are initiated of that witty club, and 
Thursday is the day of meeting,” and in 
this way she made the intimate acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Delany and his remarkable 
friends. How much she enjoyed such 
intercourse can be gathered from her 
letters. ‘‘ Next Thursday we are to dine 
at Dr. Delany’s,” she says, and complains 
of people getting unlucky colds which 
prevent the usual meetings. She desires 
to make the most of her time of enjoyment, 
declaring that this is not a journey often 
to be taken in one’s life, little dreaming 
of how often and how gladly she was to 
tnake that journey in the future. “ You 
will say again,” she writes, “that I never 
speak of any people of this country except 
with encomiums ; why there may be worth- 
less people here as well as in other coun- 
tries, but they have not yet come within 
my knowledge.” Her pleasure in all she 
meets grows as the months fly away; 
she praises everything, the decoration of 
her friend’s house, her daily walk round 
Stephen’s Green, which she compares with 
London squares to the disadvantage of the 
latter ; the beauty cf the women she sees. 
“Yesterday Mrs. Clayton had an assembly,” 
she writes, “and I had a commerce-table 
of absolute beauties.” 

At this time Dr. Delany was an impor- 
tant member of a circle of witty men who 
met to dine together at his table every 
Thursday. His town house was in Stafford 
Street, and Delville was then only his 
summer villa. In both of these dwellings 
the club had often met for years, Swift and 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan being invariably of 
the party, while Stella, we are told by Scott, 
“‘ was active in their poetical strife.” She, 
however, was dead, and Swift’s brightest 





days were past when Mrs. Pendarves first 
took her seat amongst this company, 
which she found so fascinating. Scott 
tells us that Dr. Delany had “risen from 
a low origin by the distinction due to his 
learning and genius.”” He was the son of 
a small farmer, who had formerly been 
servant to an Irish judge. Admitted to 
Trinity College as a sizar, he had gradually 
worked his way upward, and it is curious 
to notice that he was remarkable among 
his illustrious contemporaries of higher 
birth, as the most thorough gentleman of 
the group. 

**Prouder,” says Scott, ‘more cautious 
or more interested than Sheridan, he kept 
aloof from that horse-play of raillery which 
passed between the latter and the Dean, 
and which unavoidably lowers in a certain 
degree the man whose good-humonur is 
contented to submit to it. He made court 
to the Dean by verses less humorous but 
more elegant than those of Sheridan, and 
he also had his answer in the style he used. 
The distinction which the Dean made 
between them is obvious from his exhort- 
ing Delany to impress on Sheridan the sense 
of propriety and self-respect in which he 
thought him deficient. ‘‘He (Delany) is 
one of those very few within my know- 
ledge,” writes Swift, “on whom an access 
of fortune hath made nomanner of change,” 
and we are also told that “his simplicity 
of character was as remarkable as _ his 
generosity.” 

Dr. Delany married his first wife, Mrs. 
Tennison, who was very wealthy, inthe same 
year which brought Mary Pendarves to 
Ireland. Mrs. Delany in her old age wrote 
“he was at that time married to his first 
wife,” though the editor of her autobio- 
graphy curiously enough questions the 
accuracy of her memory in this particular. 
It is true that in her letters there is no 
mention of a mistress at Delville, yet as 
she spent two years in the country she 
must certainly have met the lady. 

After her return to England, Mrs. 
Pendarves did not forget her Irish friends. 
“The cold weather, I suppose,” she writes 
to Swift, “has gathered together Dr. 
Delany’s set. I recollect no entertainment 
with so much pleasure as that I received 
from that company. It has made me very 
sincerely regret the many hours of my life 
I have lost in insignificant conversation ;”’ 
and again, “I have not an acquaintance 
of any worth that I have not told how 
happy I have been in your company.” “I 
assure you,” she says to her sister, “I 
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wish you and I could be transported there 
(to Ireland) for one year, no place could 
suit your taste so well; the good-humour 
and conversableness of the people would 
please you extremely,” and describes 
‘“‘Northend, Sir John Stanley’s place,” as 
“the Delville of this part of the world.” 

After becoming Dean of Down in 1735, 
Dr. Delany secluded himself much from 
the world, his wife’s health requiring that 
he should live entirely in the country. 
Swift writes to Mrs. Pendarves, “ Dr. 
Delany hath long ago given up his louse 
in town. His Dublin friends seldom visit 
him till the swallows come in. He is too 
far from town for a winter visit, and too 
near for staying a night in the country 
manner.” And Mrs. Pendarves replies, 
“I cannot help lamenting Dr. Delany’s 
retirement. I expected his benevolent 
disposition would not have suffered him 
to rob his friends of the pleasure and 
advantage of his company. If you have 
not the power to draw him from his 
solitude, no other person can pretend to 
do it.” 

For ten years after her first visit to 
Ireland, Mrs. Pendarves lived among the 
gay circles where birth and fortune had 
placed her, “‘ but with a mind so pure and 
uncontaminated by the world, that it was 
matter of astonishment how she could 
have lived in its more splendid scenes 
without being tainted with one single 
atom of its folly or indiscretion.” In her 
house in Little Brook Street she had “a 
garden as big as your parlour at Glouces- 
ter,” in which she had roses, stocks, pinks, 
honeysuckles. Here came many noble, 
wealthy, or illustrious suitors, as it would 
seem that never was a creature more 
beloved by both men and women; yet one 
after another was gently but firmly refused, 
while none were offended and all remained 
her friends. She would hear of no change 
in her life until, in 1743, Dr. Delany (then 
two years a widower) came to London and 
wrote her a proposal of marriage. She 
had passed by many more brilliant offers : 
the Dean possessed only “a good clear 
income for life, a good house, as houses 
go in this part of the world, moderately 
furnished, a good mary books, a pleasant 
garden ;” but with these he offered “ the 
tenderness of affection, the faith of friend- 
ship.” He assured her that “ perfect 


friendship is nowhere to be found but in 
marriage;” and for the sake of this friend- 
ship the daughter of the Granvilles set at 
naught the haughty displeasure of her 


brother, who could not brook that an 
Irishman of low birth, however noble and 
distinguished in himself, should carry off 
the treasure which so many mightier ones 
had coveted. ‘“ Where you owe duty, pay 
it,” wrote the Dean; “ but let not your 
decision depend on the fickle, the uncertain, 
the selfish. You have noble sentiments, 
good understanding, a generous heart; 
and these, under God, are your best go- 
vernors. Leave me not to the caprice of 
your friends.” And Mary Pendarves 
obeyed him and became his wife, having 
obtained the consent of her mother, and 
so far satisfied her beloved younger sister 
that by-and-by we find the latter writing 
to the Dean at Delville that she ‘never 
thought her sister could meet with anybody 
sensible enough of those delicacies in her 
disposition that complete the most amiable 
part of a woman’s character. But now,” 
writes Mrs. Dewes, “I believe she has, 
since you make her happy.” 

Then the tide of joy and peace rose to 
its full in the woman’s life; and following 
her story we come to the second period of 
the history of Delville; one in which many 
noteworthy people came in and out of its 
gates to have their little sayings and 
doings unwittingly handed down to pos- 
terity by its mistress. 
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Tue Storm Laws, founded on observa- 
tion and experience, assume that cyclones, 
typhoons, and hurricanes, however vast 
and wide their sweep may be, are all, in 
point of fact, whirlwinds—that is, cir- 
cular rotatory movements of the atmosphere 
around a common small central area, in 
which a comparative calm exists. 

In a previous paper,* based on M. 
Faye’s “ Notices Scientifiques,” it was 
stated that, from the vastest cyclone 
and waterspout, down to the tiniest dust- 
whirl of our roads or dimple of our 
streams, the differences in origin and 
formation were only a question of dura- 
tion and size. But however well the cir- 
cular theory may have established itself 
in the case of wide-spread storms, other 
notions still retain their hold of the popular 
mind in respect to waterspouts. And yet 
some of the old voyagers were very near 
hitting on the actual truth. Thus, from 
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Dampier we learn, of Celebes Island, that 
“There Spouts are often seen. It is a 
Cloud hanging down, and sloping or 
bending, never perpendicular. The Sea 
foams and moves round it, increasing by 
degrees. After some time it flies up- 
wards, being about one hundred Paces 
in Circumference ; but lessening gradually 
to a smallness like a Spout, through which 
the Sea-Water is drawn up to the Clouds, 
as is manifested by their Increase and 
Blackness. Then you see the Cloud drive 
along, which before was immoveable; the 
Spout keeping the same Course till the 
sucking is over, and then breaking off, all 
the Water below the Cloud falls into the 
Sea with a terrible Noise.” 

The deep-rooted errors prevalent respect- 
ing waterspouts are shown by M. Faye 
to be the result of an illusion conveyed 
through the sense of sight. In the midst 
of the deep calm which often precedes a 
tempest, while not the slightest breath of 
air is perceptible in the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, heavy clouds, arriving: at full 
speed, obscure the sky, proving that the 
upper strata are traversed by powerful 
currents whose influence does not extend 
to the level of the soil. From one of 
these clouds there hangs a sort of pocket 
or broken tube, resembling an immense 
stalactite minus its solidity, which gradu- 
ally lengthens in a downward direction. 
It appears to be formed of the same ma- 
terials as the cloud; and, in fact, it is 
true mist which forms its sheath and 
renders it visible to our eyes. 

Meanwhile, inside the tube there occurs 
a violent whirling, a very correct idea of 
which is given by the little eddies of dust 
and straw which are sometimes raised on 
our highway roads. When the tnbe 
reaches the ground and meets obstacles 
projecting or standing out from the 
level, it acts upon them precisely like 
a tool turning very rapidly at the end 
of a vertical axis. It raises a cloud of 
dust round its lower extremity, upsets trees 
or snaps them off at the root, throws down 
walls, and strips off roofs. If the tube 
meets with water instead of earth, it treats 
it exactly as would a Dutch scoop hori- 
zontally fixed at the end of a vertical axis. 
The little hand-machine for frothing choco- 
late gives a feeble notion of the action. 
The water, beaten circularly, is projected 
to a distance in the shape of foam; if a 
pond be thus attacked, it is emptied in an 
instant; if a lake or a sea, the water 
springs or dashes up round the foot of the 





tube in the shape of water-dust, if such a 
term be allowed. In the desert, clouds 
of whirling sand are raised or scattered, 
which, when they fall, or during their 
passage, bury whole caravans bencath 
their heated and stifling mass. 

We can easily picture to our mind’s 
eye a vapoury sheath stretching from the 
clouds to the earth, fifteen or eighteen 
thousand feet long or more, flexible, un- 
dulating; the least breath agitates and 
twists it ; which does not prevent the pro- 
pagation down to the ground of the fearful 
whirling which pervades it. If it assumes 
still larger dimensions, it is no longer a 
water or landspout, but a tornado. Such 
was the one of January 20th, 1854, in 
Knox County, Ohio, which in half an hour 
threw down fifty thousand trees. In tra- 
versing a forest it cleared an alley a 
quarter of a mile broad, which would have 
taken a whole army of woodcutters several 
weeks to open. 

This sheath, shaped like a funnel, an 
elephant’s tusk, or an inverted column, 
often ends by being itself slightly broken 
up below by the violent gyration which it 
enyelops. On the other hand, the nebu- 
losity which forms it rises slowly in the 
air, and the combination of these two 
movements produces externally a sort of 
ascensional whirl which bears no propor- 
tion to the violence of the internal gyra- 
tion. The phenomenon becomes still more 
striking if a few fleecy: patches of mist are 
detached and gradually mount round the 
waterspout. All this takes place on the 
outside; but it produces a very natural 
illusion. You fancy you see something 
mount inside the spout; a scrap of cloud 
will produce the effect of a bird drawn 
into the spout and compelled to whirl 
round as it is driven upwards. If this 
vermicular motion is continued and affects 
the whole sheath, you ask yourself what 
it can be that rises thus, in the long tube 
whose extremity dips into the sea and dis- 
turbs its surface. Immediately, without 
further examination, the logic of imagina- 
tion interferes in the matter. “Evidently,” 
says this untrusty counsellor, “it is water 
which rises inside; it is the water of the 
sea which the spout has stretched itself 
down to obtain; it pumps it up, and 
decants it into the clouds; you can see 
it go round and round as it rises.” No- 
body asks how a tube of vapour can hold 
and contain torrents of water. The fact 
is visible, and that suffices. Besides, you 
see the clouds swelling and bulging out 
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with the water pumped up and distributed 
amongst them. 

There is no reasoning with eye-witnesses 
who are under the influence of such an 
impression, especially if they have escaped 
all contact with and material proof of what 
they supposed they saw. Thus we read, 
“ Along the coast of Bata, an island near 
Sumatra, an English ship had like to have 
been overwhelmed by one of the water- 
spouts, which poured down near the ship. 
It was almost like a river poured out of 
the clouds, and put the ocean into such a 
violent ferment as astonished the people. 
They are sometimes a quarter of an hour 
in falling, and would infallibly sink a 
ship should they fall upon it. But,” says 
the author, “ we happily escaped this wash, 
and proceeded on our voyage to Achen.” 
A miss was as good as a mile, both in 
respect to escaping the danger, and to as- 
certaining the real nature of the spectacle. 

Even modern and serious writers indulge 
in figurative languageas one way of account- 
ing for physical phenomena. Jansen, quoted 
by Maury, says that in the Java Sea, when 
the change of the monsoon commences, 
“Day and night we have thunderstorms. 
The clouds are in continual movement, 
and the darkened air, laden with vapour, 
flies in all directions through the skies. 
The combat which the clouds seem to 
court and to dread appears to make them 
more thirsty than ever. They resort to 
extraordinary means to refresh themselves; 
in tunnel form, when time and opportunity 
fail to allow them to quench their thirst 
from the surrounding atmosphere in the 
usual manner, they descend near the sur- 
face of the sea, and appear to lap the water 
directly up with their black mouths. Water- 
spouts thus created are often seen in the 
changing season, especially among small 
groups of islands, which appear to facili- 
tate their formation.” The description may 
be poetical, but is hardly philosophical. 

These eye-witnesses should have gone a 
little farther in their investigation, while 
still in the presence of waterspouts. 
Since it is water from the sea, they say, 
which finally falls as a cataract, or more 
frequently as heavy rain, such water 
assuredly ought to be salt. But how 
often have mariners collected and stored 
this water, quite recently pumped by the 
spout from the sea, and found to their 
great-astonishment that it was fresh! Nor 
can it be said that the water so pumped 
up, and then fallen in the shape of rain, 
was too small in quantity, compared with 








the entire contents of the cloud, to com- 
municate by its admixture an appreciable 
brackishness. No; cases have been reported 
of sailors being suddenly inundated by the 
breaking of a waterspout, and forced in 
their surprise to swallow water proceeding 
from the tube itself: still they failed to 
perceive the slightest taste of salt. One 
would suppose that these facts awakened 
doubts. Nothing of the kind; it was 
concluded thence that waterspouts ren- 
dered sea-water fresh. The notion is 
preserved in the Fifth Canto of Camoens’s 
Lusiad. “Suddenly,” he says, “the de- 
vouring waterspout detaches itself from 
the waves and then falls back upon the 
liquid plain in torrents of rain. It 
restores to the ocean the waters it had 
taken from it, but it restores them 
pure and deprived of saline savour. Ye 
grand interpreters of Nature, explain, if 
you can, the cause of this imposing pheno- 
menon.” In the sixteenth century, the 
inference of that transformation was not 
so absurd as it appears at present. The 
belief then was prevalent that agitation 
sweetens the water of the sea, and that 
within a reef on which the waves break, 
the water is less salt than in the offing. 
In the volume in which Descartes published 
both his celebrated “Discours sur la 
Méthode” and his reflections on meteors, 
there is a figure representing the rigid and 
pointed atoms of salt detaching themselves, 
during the shock, from the flexible atoms 
of water which are rolled and twisted 
round them like corkscrews. 

In the seventeenth century, waterspouts 
of aspiration, or suckers-up, continue the 
accepted theory. In his Voyage Round 
the World, Dampier, already quoted, says, 
“When the surface of the water begins to 
work, you see it foaming within a circum- 
ference of a hundred paces and spinning 
round gently until the movement increases. 
It then rises and forms a sort of column, 
which gradually diminishes as it mounts, till 
it reaches the small part of the waterspout, 
which seems to be the channel through 
which the water is transported to the 
cloud. This is visibly the case, through 
the clouds becoming bigger and blacker. 
The movement of the cloud is seen im- 
mediately afterwards, although none was 
previously perceptible. The spout follows 
the cloud, and draws up water as it goes; 
and it is this movement which makes the 
wind ”—which last idea is one of the con- 
fusions, so common, of cause and effect. 
In the eighteenth century, the aspiration 
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belief is more and more firmly rooted in 
the minds of mariners, in defiance of the 
evidence of the simplest laws of Physics 
and Mechanics. Oar illustrious Cook met 
with waterspouts. Some of the crew said 
they saw in one of those spouts, quite 
close to them, a bird drawn up and forcibly 
whirled round and round, like the fly-wheel 
regulator of a roasting-jack. From the 
ascensional movement of the bird and 
several other circumstances, it was clear 
to them that those spouts were produced 
by whirlwinds—a good guess in the right 
direction—and that water was violently 
carried within them up aloft. 

At the present epoch, the tradition of 
the sucking power of waterspouts is to be 
found in almost all our contemporaries, as 
tenacious of life as ever. For, the moment 
you hint a doubt of the pretended fact, 
half a score of eye-witnesses, sailors or 
landsmen, will insist that they have seen— 
actually seen—the water of the sea, or of 
rivers, or of ponds, mount, spinning round, 
till it reached the clouds. In 1838, Dr. 
Bonnafont, while holding high medical 
rank in the French army, saw a spout 
near Philippeville, in which the rapid 
upward spiral movement of the water was 
distinctly visible. The spiral followed 
the dimensions of the spout, which, very 
narrow at its lower portion, increased 
as it neared the cloud, to which it trans- 
mitted the water drawn from the sea. 
The gyratory and sucking movement was 
so powerful, that he could distinctly hear 
the noise made by the water rushing to 
the orifice of the tube. When the mass 
of water had reached the upper portion of 
the spiral, it seemed to become rarefied, in 
order to be incorporated with the cloud, 
which could be seen at a glance to be 
swelled by the fluid so transfused. 

After all this, who can doubt that 
waterspouts, together with tornados and 
typhoons, are simple phenomena of aspi- 
ration or suction? Nevertheless, although 
rarefied air is common enough, rarefied 
water (except as steam or vapour) is the 
rarest of rarities; and we may agree with 
M. Faye that, in the present instance, ob- 
servers have not proceeded with scientific 
prudence. To accept with closed eyes the 
most astounding assertions, without in- 
quiry or verification ; to believe that any 
spout can suck the water of the sea up to 
an elevation of eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand feet, when the most powerful pump 
cannot make it rise more than thirty-two 
feet; to admit that a channel formed of 





light vapours constitutes a tube capable of 
resisting enormous pressure; to fill the 
clouds with torrents of salt-water, and 
make them sustain it afterwards, when 
clouds cannot hold a single drop of rain, 
scarcely accords with scientific habit, and 
can only be explained by the force of old 
prejudices constantly renewed by the per- 
sistent evidence of prejudiced witnesses. 

Another reason not less important is, 
that of all the questions relating to the 
constitution of the Universe, those which 
fall under the head of Mechanics are the 
most difficult; they cannot be settled by 
imagination or guesswork. When logical 
mechanics are silent and cease to guide 
us, inconsistencies of all sorts are sure 
to creep in: witness the wonderful astro- 
nomical notions current in the seventeenth 
century. Now, the branch of mechanics 
which ought to treat of the gyratory 
movements of liquids and gases, and on 
which the atmospheric phenomena we are 
considering depend, did not, until recently, 
exist, and is as yet only in the state of 
a rough outline. Consequently, modern 
meteorology has been obliged to suppress 
some of its most glaring absurdities. In- 
stead of making waterspouts pump u 
ordinary water, it has admitted that the 
water, exposed to the conflicting currents 
of air rushing to the foot of the spout, 
might be beaten into fine spray and ab- 
sorbed in this lighter form. A curious 
experiment was even made at Washington, 
in 1852, with considerable formality, in 
order to prove that such must be the case. 
Air was made to rush forcibly up a vertical 
tube several feet long and five inches in 
diameter. By placing a basin of water at 
the foot of the tube, the pulverised liquid 
rose in the shape of an inverted cone, 
forming an artificial waterspout. But none 
of the spectators pointed out the difference 
between a glass or metal tube and an 
almost ideal channel whose walls are no 
firmer than a mist! All the experiment 
proves is, the prevailing belief in the 
suctatory action of waterspouts. 

On close examination, it will be found 
that, at the bottom of all these attempts 
at explaining waterspouts, there lurks 
the leading idea which Pliny expressed 
in the words, “Quam spissatus humor 
rigens ipse sustinet,” equivalent to mean- 
ing that a liquid can, under given cir- 
cumstances, stiffen itself so as to stand 
upright. It is tacitly implied that the 
tube of the waterspout or the tornado 
has something of the rigidity of a material 
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tube which can be shifted in a piece by 
pushing it at the bottom. But even the 
force which is to push it below is wanting. 

Very remarkable, too, is the fact that 
never has navigator ascertained in a cy- 
clone the slightest indication of the power- 
ful upward movement which is assumed 
to be the essential cause of the pheno- 
menon. “No one has ever verified the ex- 
istence of these supposed hurricanes of 
aspiration, simply because everybody, 
through preconceived ideas, has accepted 
them as a matter of course. As to water- 
spouts, not the shadow of a doubt is enter- 
tained; water can be seen spinning in 
them upwards until it reaches the sky. 
But according to this account, spouts and 
hurricanes ought also to carry off to the 
clouds the thousands of trees that they pull 
up. A little while afterwards, there should 
be the spectacle of a forest falling from the 
skies. This is no exaggeration; thousands 
of trees would be easier to transport to the 
clouds, than thousands of tons of sea-water 
to be lifted and kept there. Besides, wit- 
nesses have already seen branches of trees 
flying over the clouds; and the proof is, 
that they were found at a distance, lying 
on the ground, covered with hoar-frost, 
in the middle of summer. The theory 
of hurricanes of centripetal aspiration 
must therefore be regarded as on its 
last legs. It springs from a prejudice, 
sacrifices on its way the most elementary 
notions of mechanics, and completely fails 
to reproduce a single characteristic feature 
of the phenomenon. 

A general law, previously stated, com- 
prises all these cases, great and small. 
When there exist, in a current of water, 
differences of velocity between two ad- 
jacent threads of fluid, a regular gyratory 
movement around a vertical axis—in other 
words, a whirlpool—is the consequence. 
The spirals described by each molecule of 
fluid are virtually circular with the axis 
for their centre. More exactly, they are 
the spirals of a slightly conical and de- 
scending screw, so that, in following the 
course of any one molecule, you find that 
it rapidly revolves in a circle round an 
axis which it insensibly approaches, de- 
scending all the while with a velocity 
very much inferior to its velocity of ro- 
tation. 

The same thing occurs in gaseous masses 
that are traversed by horizontal currents, 
unequal velocities in which will engender 
whirling movements with vertical axes, 
whose igure is an inverted cone, which 


becomes visible if anything troubles the 
transparence of the air. Exactly as in 
water, the revolution of a molecule will 
be all the more rapid as it is nearer the 
centre. Need it be said that waterspouts, 
by their very aspect, range themselves in 
this category? The mechanical identity 
of whirlpools and whirlwinds, in liquids 
or in gases, is manifested by such details 
as the descending movement of water- 
spouts, whose point gradually approaches 
the soil, and by the ravages they cause on 
reaching it by throwing down whatever 
obstructs their rotatory motion. The 
trade-winds and their return currents are 
a proof that we have veritable rivers of 
air above our heads. When a waterspout 
appears, we have only to look at the clouds 
to perceive that, in spite of the calm below, 
there are powerful horizontal currents 
aloft, blowing at different rates, and there- 
fore causing rotatory motions in the at- 
mosphere. In a stream of water, the 
temperature is nearly the same from the 
surface to the bottom; in the atmosphere, 
the upper strata are notably colder. Car- 
ried downwards by the spiral revolution, 
they condense the moisture in the lower 
strata and render the spout visible by 
casing its exterior with a sheath of mist. 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 


Meaxwaite Rhoda, at Duckwell Farm, 
supposed herself to be too unhappy to 
care much for anything. She did not 
have a fever, nor fall into a consumption, 
nor waste away visibly; but she passed 
hours crying alone in her own room, or 
sitting idle-handed, whilst her thoughts 
languidly retraced the past, or strove to 
picture what sort of a lady Algernon’s 
wife might be. Headaches, pallid cheeks, 
and red eyes resulted from these solitary 
hours. Mrs. Seth Maxfield wondered what 
had come to the girl, having no suspicion 
that young Errington’s marriage could be 
more to Rhoda than an interesting subject 
for gossip. 

Old Jonathan went over to Duckwell 
immediately after receiving the first news- 
paper, sent by Mrs. Errington, from West- 
moreland. 

The announcement of the intended 
wedding had taken him wholly by sur- 
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prise. It would be hard to say whether 
wrath or amazement predominated in his 
mind, on first reading the paragraph 
which Mrs. Errington had so complacently 
marked with red ink. But it is not at all 
hard to say which feeling predominated 
within an hour after having read it. 

According to old Max’s judgment, there 
was not one extenuating circumstance in 
Algernon’s behaviour; not one plea to be 
urged on his behalf. Utter vindictive 
anger filled the old man’s soul as he read. 
He had been deceived, played upon, laughed 
at by this boy! That was the first, and, 
perhaps, the most venomous of his mortifi- 
cations. But many other stinging thoughts 
rankled in his mind. David Powell had 
been right! That was almost unendurable. 
As to Rhoda, old Max could not, in the 
mood he was then in, contemplate her 
being bowed down by grief and disap- 
pointment. He would have her raise her 
head, and revenge herself on her faithless 
lover. He would have her successful, 
admired, and prosperous. He_ would 
have her trample on Algernon’s pride 
and poverty with all the insolence of 
wealth. Even his beloved money, s0 
hardly earned, so eagerly hoarded, seemed 
to him, for the first time in his life, to be 
of small account in comparison with a 
sentiment. 

He took his Bible, and gloated over 
menaces of vengeance and threats of de- 
struction. Future condemnation was, no 
doubt, in store for Algernon Errington. 
Bat that was too vague and too distant a 
prospect to appease old Max’s stomach for 
revenge. He wanted to see his enemy in 
the dust, and that his enemy should be 
seen there by others. In the midst of his 
reading, he suddenly recollected the ac- 
knowledgment he held of Algernon’s debt 
to him, and jumped up and ran to his 
strong-box to feast his eyes on it. It 
seemed almost like a clear leading from 
on High that the IO U should come into 
his head just then, old Max thought. He 
was not the first, nor the worst man who 
has wrested Scripture into the service of 
his own angry passions. 

Then he sent to order a gig from the 
Blue Bell, and set ont for Duckwell Farm. 

“T hope your father isn’t sickening for 
any disease, or going to get a stroke, or 
something,” said Betty Grimshaw to her 
nephew James. “But I never see any- 
body’s face such a colour ont of their 
coffin. It’s a greeny grey, that’s what it 
is. And he was frowning like thunder.” 





But Jonathan Maxfield’s disorder was 
not of the body. He arrived at Dackwell 
unexpectedly, but his arrival did not cause 
any particular surprise. He had business 
transactions to discuss with his son Seth, 
to whom he had advanced money on mort- 
gage. And then there was Rhoda staying 
at the farm, and, of course, her father 
would like to see Rhoda. 

Rhoda was called from her own room, 
and came down, pale and nervous. She 
dreaded meeting her father. Did he, or 
did he not, know the news from West- 
moreland? It had only come to Duck- 
well Farm by means of Mr. Pawkins’s 
servants. It might possibly not yet have 
reached Whitford. 

On his side, old Max took care to say 
nothing about the Applethwaite Adver- 
tiser. He had destroyed that journal before 
leaving home, placing it in the heart of the 
kitchen fire, and holding it there with the 
poker, until the remains of it fluttered up 
the chimney in black, impalpable frag- 
ments. 

But old Max had brought another docu- 
ment in his pocket, which had been placed 
in his hand just as he was starting in the 
gig. It was a letter directed to Miss 
Rhoda Maxfield, High-street, Whitford. 
And this he pulled out almost immediately 
on seeing Rhoda. A glance at her face 
sufficed to show him that she was unhappy 
and dispirited. “She has heard it!” he 
thought. And something like an anathema 
upon Algernon followed the thought in 
his mind. 

The old man’s countenance was not so 
clearly read by his daughter; indeed, she 
hardly raised her eyes to his, but received 
his kiss in silence. 

“T’m afraid, father, you'll not find 
Rhoda’s looks doing us credit,” said Mrs. 
Seth. ‘Why or wherefore I don’t know, 
but these last days she has been as peaky 
as can be.” 

“It’s the heat, maybe,” said old Max 
shortly, and withdrew his own and Mrs. 
Seth’s attention from the girl, as she read 
the letter he handed to her. Rhoda was 
grateful for this forbearance on her father’s 
part, although it fluttered her, too, a little, 
as proving that he was aware of the cause 
of her dejection, and anxious to shield it 
from observation. 

The letter was from Minnie Bodkin. 
She had written it almost immediately on 
hearing of Algernon’s intended marriage. 
It invited Rhoda, if her father would 
consent, to visit the Bodkins during the 
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remainder of their stay at the seaside. 
There was no word of allusion to the 
Erringtons in the letter. Minnie only said, 
“Mamma and I remember tliat your 
cheeks had lost their roses, somewhat, 
when we left Whitford. And we think 
that a breath of sea-breeze may blow 
them back again. It is some time since 
you had complete change of air. Tell Mr. 
Maxfield we will take good care of you.” 
And in a postscript Mrs. Bodkin had 
added, in her small running hand, “ Do 
come, my dear. We shall be very glad to 
have you. Dr. Bodkin bids me send you 
his love.” 

It had been no slight effort of self-con- 
quest which had made Minnie Bodkin 
send for Rhoda, to stay with her at the 
seaside, and had enabled her to endure 
the girl’s daily presence, and to stand her 
friend in word and deed, throughout the 
weeks which succeeded the announcement 
of Algernon’s marriage. 

To be kind to Rhoda at a distance, 
would have been pleasant enough. Minnie 
would willingly, nay, gladly, have served 
the girl in any way which should not have 
necessitated frequent personal communion 
with her. But she told herself unflinch- 
ingly, that if she really meant to keep her 
promise to David Powell, she must do so 
at some cost of self-sacrifice. The only 
efficacious thing she could do for Rhoda, 
was to take her away from Whitford 
scenes and Whitford people for a time; 
to take her out of the reach of gossiping 
tongues and unsympathising eyes, and to 
give her the support of a friendly presence 
when she should be obliged to face Whit- 
ford once more. This would be efficacious 
help to Rhoda; and Minnie resolved to 
give it to her. But it was a task to which 
she felt considerable repugnance. There 
was an invisible barrier between herself 
and pretty, gentle, winning Rhoda Max- 
field. 

It is curious to consider of how small 
importance to most of us actions are, as 
compared with motives. And perhaps 
nothing contributes more to hasty accusa- 
tions of ingratitude than forgetfulness of 
this truth. We are more affected by what 
people mean than by what they say, and 
by what they feel than by what they do. 
Only when meaning and feeling harmo- 
niously inform the dry husk of words and 
deeds, can we bring our hearts to receive 
the latter thankfully, however kind they 
may sound or seem, to uninterested spec- 


exacting to permit of our judging our 
friends’ behaviour from any abstract point 
of view; and to be done good to for some- 
body else’s sake, or even for the sake of a 
lofty principle, seldom excites very lively 
satisfaction. 

Thus Rhoda reproached herself for the 
unaccountable coldness with which she 
received Miss Bodkin’s kindness; having 
only a dim consciousness that Miss Bodkin’s 
kindness was prompted by motives excel- 
lent indeed, but which had little to do with 
personal sympathy with herself. 

She silently handed the letter to her 
father, and turned away to the window. 
Mrs. Seth bustled out of the room, saying 
that she must get ready “a snack of 
something” for Mr. Maxfield after his 
drive, and the father and daughter were 
left alone together. 

Jonathan Maxfield’s face brightened 
wonderfully as he read Minnie’s gracious 
words. A glow of pleasure came over his 
hard features. But it was not a very 
agreeable sort of pleasure to behold, 
being considerably mingled with malicious 
triumph. Here was a well-timed circum- 
stance indeed! What could Powell, or 
such as Powell, say now? Let the 
Erringtons behave as they might, it was 
clear henceforward that Rhoda had’ not 
been received amongst gentlefolks solely 
on their account. His girl was liked and 
made much of for her own sake. 

“Well,” said he, “this is a very pretty 
letter of Miss Minnie’s; very pretty in- 
deed.” He did not allow his voice to 
express his exultation, but spoke in his 
usual harsh, grumbling tones. 

“Yes,” answered Rhoda, tremulously, 
“it is very kind of Miss Minnie, and of 
dear Mrs. Bodkin; wonderfully kind! 
But I—I don’t think I want to go, 
father.” 

“Not want to go? Nonsense! That's 
mere idle nonsense. Of course you will 
go. I shall take you down by the coach, 
myself.” 

“Oh thank you, father, but—I really 
don’t want change. I don’t care about 
going to the seaside.” 

The old man turned upon her almost 
savagely. “I say you shall go. You 
must go. Are you to creep into a hole 
like a sick beast of the field, and hide 
yourself from all ¢yes? There, there,” he 
added in a gentler tone, drawing her 
towards him, as he saw the tears begin to 
gather in her eyes, “I am not chiding 
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to accept this call from your kind friends. 
It will be good for mind and body. You 
will be quiet there, among fresh scenes 
and fresh faces. And you will return to 
Whitford in the company of these gentle- 
folks, who, it is clear, are minded to stand 
your friends under all circumstances. 
Seth’s wife is a worthy woman, but she is 
not a companion for you, Rhoda.” 

One phrase of this speech did seem to 
offer a glimpse of consolation to Rhoda ; 
the promise, namely, of quiet and fresh 
scenes, where she and her belongings were 
utterly unknown. But her father did not 
know that Minnie Bodkin understood her 
little love-story from first to last; and 
that Minnie Bodkin’s presence and com- 
panionship might not be calculated to 
pour the waters of oblivion into her heart. 
Still, she reflected, a day must come when 
she would have to face Miss Minnie, and 
all the other Whitford people who knew 
her. There was no chance of her dying 
at once and being taken away from it all! 
And Rhoda’s teaching had made her shrink 
from the thought of desiring death, as 
from something vaguely wicked. On the 
whole, it might be the best thing for her 
to go to the Bodkins. She would better 
have liked to continue her solitary rambles 
in Padcombe Woods or the meadows at 
Duckwell; only that now the pain awaited 
her, every evening, at the farm of hearing 
Algernon’s marriage discussed and specu- 
lated on. She could not shut out the 
topic. On the whole, then, it might be 
the best thing she could do, to get away 
from Whitford gossip for a time. 

These considerations Rhoda brought 
before her own mind, not with any idea 
that they could avail to decide her line of 
conduct, but by way of reconciling herself 
to the line of conduct she should be com- 
pelled to take. It never entered her head 
that any resistance would be possible when 
once her father had said, “‘ You must go.” 

“Very well, father,” she answered 
meekly, after a short pause. 

The Bodkins’ invitation was duly com- 
municated to Seth and his wife. And it 
was arranged that Rhoda should start 
from the farm without returning to Whit- 
ford at all, as a cross road could be reached 
from Duckwell, where the coach would 
stop to pick up passengers. “If there’s 
any garments you require, beyond those 
you have here, your aunt Betty shall send 





them over by the carrier, to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Maxfield. 

Mrs. Seth protested (not without a spice 
of malice) that Rhoda could not possibly 
want any more clothes, for that she was 
rigged out already fit for a princess. 
Nevertheless there did arrive from Whit- 
ford several fresh additions to Rhoda’s 
wardrobe, inclosed in a brand-new black 
trunk studded with brass-headed nails, 
and with the initials R. M. traced out in 
the same shining materials on the lid. 

“Your father’s well-nigh soft-headed 
about that girl,” said Mrs. Seth to her 
husband, as they stood watching the 
father and daughter drive away together. 

“H’m!” grunted Seth. 

His wife went on, ‘‘We may make up 
our minds as our little ones will never 
be a penny the better for your father’s 
money. I’m as sure as sure, it’ll all go to 
Rhoda.” 

“ As to his will, you may be right,” re- 
turned Seth. “But I have good hopes 
that father will cancel that mortgage he 
holds on the home farm. If he does that, 
we mustn’t growl too much. ’Tis a good 
lump o’ money. And it would come a 
deal handier to me if I could have the 
land free now, than if I waited for father’s 
death. He’s tough, is father. And the 
Lord knows I don’t wish him dead, 
neither.” 

In this way Rhoda Maxfield went down 
to the seaside place where the Bodkins 
were staying, spent about three weeks 
with them there, and returned in their 
company to Whitford, to find Mrs. Erring- 
ton no longer an inmate of her father’s 
house, the old sitting-room decorated and 
refurnished very smartly, and all the circle 
with whom she had become acquainted at 
Dr. Bodkin’s on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion to behold the Honourable Mrs. Al- 
gernon Errington, whose arrival was 
looked forward to with an amount of in- 
terest only to be fully understood by those 
who have ever lived an unoccupied life in 
a remote provincial town. 
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